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IN REPLY REFER TO 


29 December 1948 


(Mailed to approximately 
90 eminent authorities 
throughout the world) 


In early 1947 The Surgeon General directed me to study and 
report upon the problems of integration of administration of 
civilian and military health services in war, Since that time 
discussions with many authorities in the fields of health services 
have resulted in a conviction that me of the major problems could 
be the adequate feeding of civil populations subjected to the 
circumstances of war, 


As an adjunct to the study the attached renort has been 
prepared, It is obviously presented from the viewpoint of the 
military administrator properly charged with responsibilities for 
health programs for civilians during and after war, It must be 
considered as such and not indicative of future official attitude 
or policy. 


Any comments or suggestions you might make with reference to 
this study, or subject of the study, would be appreciated, They 
would be of value also, I am sure, towards development of the 
overall report, 


W. L. WILSON 
Colonel, Medical Corps 
Special Assistant to The Surgeon General 
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PREFACE 


oe ; 7 
The iahegrata gr of medical admini stration ef the civilian population | oy 


rition will play. "Saal a consideration has been Sinedhalaan here. 
report was initiated by and has been prepared under the direction of i 
seaently appointed Special Assistant to The Surgeon General (for Civil Pete! 
.lth Affairs) as an adjunct to his study, undertaken 1 June 1947 at Johns mee 
ns University School of Hygiene and Public Health, by Directéon of The Ste 
eon General, entitled "Integration of Administwation of Medical Care for . 
ilian Populations in Total ‘ar’ In considoration of the various aspects 

this report free use has been winds of historical matcrial and references 

embled and made a vart of the overall study, as well as data from other 

‘CES. 


In oxamining the various factors which bcar on such a problem it has 
ied desirable to present them as follows: 


Part I is a discussion of the basic factcrs of vital concern in the 
nistrative development of 1 sucecssful nutrition program for future 
‘gency. In the compilation of the material, cxpericnecs during World 
II, and the knowledge resulting therefrom, have been drawn upon cx= 
ively. In additian, numerous conferenecs and informal discussions 
specialists in the ficld of nutrition, as well as cxamination of ro- 
h and othcr documentary material, have provided a wealth of sound 

. onwhich future planning may be bascd, 

Part II is a brief documented review of the historical aspects of or 
ition during World Wor II. The intcntion here is to cmphasizeo the ) 
tical side of sych a problem. Never before in history had the solution Mar 
nutrition probiom of this magnitude been undertaken. That success 
achieved is unquestionable, Much profit can be derived, however, from oss 
ideration of the difficultics, crrors, and administrative deficiencies ae 
at times hindored thc development of a program that became.more and — ae 
important. with the passage of timc and tho incroasing size of the | ; 
—problom, 


: ke Appendix contrins miscellancous cocumentary information which 

m& be of assistance to on administrator conecrned with the development 
“nutrition progran. Listed also myc the nomes of the individuals whe 

d actively in some vhasc of nwbrition during World War IT and whose 
es may be avsirable for similar dutics in the event of futuro 
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PART tf 


Administrative Aspects of an Emergency Nutrition Program for 
National Derense 


A, The Basic Problem 


Total mobilization of the manpower and resources of the United States, 
whether made necessary by threatened or actual attack, or by other emer- 
gency, will place immediate increased responsibilities upon the Medical 
Department of the Army. These responsibilities will grow in imoortance and 
will demand sound and early planning if major catastrophe is to be avoided. 
It is in an effort to anticipate such an event that this paper is presented. 


Of the numerous medical problems likely to arise, except for that of 
water, which is in itself a part of the problem in question, nutrition is the 
most immediate and far reaching. Its nature is such that with the abtunding of 
the initial motivating or precipitating rfactor of emergency, it will be the 


first epidemiological problem to become wanifest. It is an established fact 


that within 3 to 6 hours the earliest indications of the problem can become 
evident (1) (2) (3). 


The first effects of an emergency nutrition problem will merely be 
annoyance and inconvenience. As the emergency is prolonged, however, the 
effects will become increasingly evident in the spread of civil unrest, 
disruption of normal activities, discouragement, demoralization, and a critical 
displacement of the civilian population. If the initiating factor is due either 
to atomic or other new type warfare, any displacement or migration of the 
civilian population, if uncontrolled, will be even more serious. 


Equally serious will be the attendant increase of other epidemiologicel 
problems, as inadequate or insufficient food results in lowered resistance 
of the population, first manifesting itself in hunger pains, diarrhea, and loss 
of strength, and ultimately predisposing the people to disease and infection (4). 


Of obviously great importance, aiso, in the conduct of a total war will 
be the effect of inadequate or insufficient food in reducing the capacity of the 
population for work, with decreased industrial and other production and a 
consequent decreased ability of the nation to survive physically and indus- 
trially. 


Thess dangers can be nullified only through means of a complete and 
clearly defined nutrition program, based primarily upon previous experience 
and planning and so conceived as to designate plainly what must be done and by 
whom. Planning must be adaptable both to short-term and long-term emergencies 
and it must encompass all eventualitics, including the roles of the various 
population segments in terms of their relative importance as varts of the life 
stream of the nation. 


Survival will, of course, be the primary factor, with rehabilitation 


| occupying a secondary place. To realize both of these, it is mandatory that 


responsible authority make provision for a simple and well organized nutrition 
program, administratively integrated with Stats, area, and local public health 
programs, cither separately or in combination. Such a program inevitably 

must take into consideration what is exnected of the ponulation itself as a 
contribution toward survival and rehabilitation. In developing the program, 


attention must be given to the varied aspects of any food problem--requirements , 
Yesources, storage, transportation, and distribution. Special attention must 

_ &ls0 be given to the nowd for “upplemcntal feeding of special population groups, 
and for industrial and institutional feeding. 


In summary, successful traversal of the road to a solution of any future 


emergency nutrition problems derands: 


: a. Recognition at the highest levels of civil and military 
authority of the extent importance, and far-reaching effects of the nutrition 
‘problem which could easily arise in the event of emergency. 


b. Establishment of specific and over-all authority for the 
ppetieation of an organized and complete emergency nutrition program based 

n public health and other laws, with provision for continued operation under 
Ciial law if this should become necessary, 


c. Establishment of responsibility for the nutritional health and 
sifare of the various civilian population segments and any other groups 

ich might, in an emergency, be important factors in the stabilization and 
overy of the Nation or any of its parts. This responsibility can be 
Stablished at State, area, or local levels, but it must be well-defined. 


d. Organization of a program ready to function immediately or in 

ne indeterminate future and so integrated with normal public health programs 
in the respective areas as not to require additional specially trained 

| personnel. Jt is important that such a program should not interfere with the 
‘Basic operations of the respective health units, But it should be so designed 
(that in the event of anticipated or actual emergency, automatic transition can 
be effected without delay or disruption of responsibility, activities, or 


B. Essential Elements of a Nutrition Program 


The objective of the program to be established must be the maintenance 
“of the nutritional health of the populations concerned. Simplicity must be 
“its keynote. To this end it is mandatory that immediate steps be taken to 
Mnsure the availability of the following information; 


i a. The number and identity of individuals for whom responsibility 
will exist, including their activities and their relative importance to the 
survival of the population as a whole (5) (6) (7). 


b. The age categories, distribution, physical condition, and 
geographical relationship of the respective population segments under normal 
| conditions and as anticipated in the event of emergency. Included must be 
information concerning expected population migrations under normal and emergency 
et tions, with adequate consideration of any changes of status resulting from 
basic cause of the migrations or from the migrations themselves, 


1 Jae c. Normal food and water requirements, to include basic foods 
“needed, food habits, and food sources. 


oe d. Minimum dietary requirements necessary to provide for a reasonable 
“state of health over indefinite periods of time, these to be established on 
bases of category, activity, and relationship to national. nndiehase of the 
‘various population segments, 


e. Rehabilitation dietary levels for the respective population 


f. Clear definitions of the time periods involved in "short-term" 
Wlong—term"' nutritional emergencies. (Until such clear definitions are 

| mde available by responsible authority, for the purposes of this study a 
rt-term": emergency will be considered as any period less than six months; 
5 a “long-term! emergency as any period not less than six months or longer than 
years, ) 


_ A knowledge of the problem is not in itself sufficient, The solution 
t be actively sought. Fundamental to this aim are the following basic 


‘personnel, and without requiring a specific decree to accomplish such transition. 


me 


a a, Immediate inauguration of an educational program for the entire 
nedical profession, inclucing local physicians, dentists, veterinarians, and 
uxiliary medical groups, to insure their awareness of their respective 

roles in the nutritional aspects of a national defense plan. 

B - , 

: b. Initiation of local studies to determine the types and 
. qua tities of indigenous foods or food substitutes available in the respective 

reas for normal or emergency use (8) (9). 


g ec, Establishment of a plan for an efficient food rationing and 
“price control system, with adequate provision for supplemental foods as required, 


d. Establishment of a plan for a rigid food collection system 
ing as its primary objective uniform availability and distribution by 
eventing diversion of needed food supplies into the black market or the 
“development of other illegal practices. 


e, Initiation of a program of food stock piling of basic foods in 
antities sufficient to insure that certain basic foods, notably bread and 
atoes, can be ration free. (10) (11). 


| f. Appraisal of the possibilities of planned decentralization of 
essential population segments from industrial or other areas of population 
centration to less populous areas, where their care and maintenance will 
ate fewer problems (12) (3). 


g. institution of a program of industrial feeding to insure 
tenance, so far as possible, of maximum production under conditions of 


ess (13). 


h. Organization locally of necessary facilities and personnel, 
luding a plan for a system of communal feeding, to insure area independence © 
the event of isolation. 


Each of these steps inevitably will involve consideration of many factors 
ch can determine the eventual success or failure of the entire program, 

h this in mind, in the following section of this report an attempt will be 
in the light of historical experience, to anticipate the major problems 
ch will be encountered and to point a way to their solution, 


= 


C. Salient Factors of a Nutrition Program 


Program of Education 


In the event of total war, it will fall upon the medical profession, 

ding the dentists, veterinarians, and auxiliary medical groups at each 
of society, to guide the population safely past the dangers which are 
erent in the neglect of nutrition. It is incumbent upon the medical 

Ssion to prepare itself for this task, which will, as a matter of course, 
ide the preparation of all segments of the civilian population for the 
"aaa must play. 


aN avoid any hiatus if an emergency should confront this nation, it is 
ative that there be inaugurated immediately a program of nutritional 
ion designed to acquaint the medical profession, and through it the 
an population, with the problems that will present themselves and how 
can be solved, 


Such an educational program should lay particular stress upon the following; 
a. The nature and extent of the nutrition problems which now exist, 


b. The probable nature and extent of the problems which can arise in 
of an emergency, and the need for planning to avoid them so far as 


ec. The definition and imortance of time factors, i,e., short-term 


and long-term emergencies, in determining the nature and effects of nutrition 


nroblems, 


| d, The vrobable effects of a serious nutritional yroblem upon 
industrial production, anc thus upon our national votential for. survival, 


e, The physiological. and nsychological effects of such a »roblem 


' upon the ponulation, Physiological effects result from injury, disease, 


infection, or lack of attention to vroner nutrition, It is imncortant to note 
that nsychological effects result from diverse conditions, of which lack of 
food is one of the most imortant, 


f, The value of nutrition surveys and body weighing programs in. 
maintaining and controlling the health trend of the vonulation, (In this 
connection, reference is made to the discussion in this vaner of "Nutrition 
Surveys", and tc the evidence adduced in Part II of this revort of the imortance 


and value of such activities. ) 


gz, The imnortance of procuring and allocating trained »ersonnel to 
particinate, under the guidance of the medical nrofession, in nutrition surveys, 
body weighing programs, food service for large groups, communal and industrial 


- feeding programs, and the like, 


h. The role of all types of institutions, both public and private, 


as self-sustaining units insofar as possible, and in many cases as contributors 


to the w elfare of other institutions or the ronulation as a whole through 


9roduction of needed materials surplus to their own requirements, 


2. Nutrition Surveys 


In our efforts to s olve the rroblens of nutrition we cannot confine 
ourselves exclusively to theorizing, The seone of the »rohlem as it 
presently exists in fact among our nonulation grouns must be determined and 
published, not only to insure that remedial ‘action will be taken where necessary 


fad 


and nossible but also te provide a basis for controlling the health trend of 


the nation in the event of future emergency ‘Exneriences of World “ar IT 
& ¢ 


' vrovide amnle evidence that nutrition surveys are an efficient mezns to this 
oe end e } 


A system of nutrition surveys shld be set up on an area or local basis, 
as recommended ty the United States Public Health Service for individual 
States (5) (14) (15) (16), Uniformity on a nation-wide besis, however, must 
characterize the methods used and the data »resented in order to insure ready 
interpretation, commarison, and consolidetion (17). 


Two basic stens will facilitate the achievemmt of this goal of uniformity: 


a. Publication and use of an accerted method of curscry surveys, 


to include the determination clinically of the nutriture of ‘the neovle, the 
average food consummtion of various grouys (18) (19), and certain biochemical 


tudies to s ubstantiate the fincing s (20). In the conduct of these surveys, 


methods are recommended similar to those employed in the Buronean Theater of 


Operations during the veriod 1944-1946, and, with slight modifications, now 
a used with success ty the United States Public Health Service (16) (17) 
(20). 


| ome Publication for incorporation in the generel survey methods of 
. glossary of well defined elinteal signs and symotoms related to nutritional 


deficiencies (18) (21). 


i As previously stated, during “orld Var II the value of a body weighing 
rogrem in determining the trend of the health of a population was amly 
ustained, Such studies, to be conducted in schools and industrial »lants, 

m street corners, etc., certainly should be included as a Supnlement to 
trition surveys in planning an overall nutrition program, Aopendix III and 


d Appendix VI to this report outline the procedure followed in the European 
eater with outstanding success. The simplicity of the undertaking and the 
i alue of the results commend this method to those responsible for future 
_ planning. 


j To achieve the maximum results from a body weighing program, however, 
_ there is a necessary precedent. Officially recognized average height—weight 
“figures, usable for the population as a whole, are necessary if the over~all 
alth trend is to be observed (22). Such statistics are not available at 
he present time, Special studies looking to the establishment of such figures 
_ should therefore be conducted and the results published in order that this 
information may be readily accessible. 


« Food Requirements 


Determination of the food requirements necessary to maintain the health 
of the various population segments is the cornerstone of all nutrition planning. 
_ Such determination, however, is contingent upon adequate identification of the © 
“numerous age-activity groups that normally make up a population, The need is 
as rgent, therefore, for publication of authoritative standards established in 
e light of present knowledge of the foods required’ under varied circumstances. 


Ai: At the present time we are confronted with several sets of requirement 
gures for various groups, all established under different circumstances, 

| Except for the "Recommended Optimal Levels of Food Consumption" published by 
e Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council, none of these 
gures represent agreement in all details, nor are ey ind Povey accepted 
r interpreted. Clarification is vitally necessary if we are to have a basis 

upon which we can establish an acceptable program which will assure not just 

survival but a fair state of heaith and the maximum of industrial production 

under emergency conditions, 


Confronted with this confusion, our efforts must be directed toward 
insuring that the following steps are taken as early as possible: 


a. Publication of simplified and authoritative short-term and long- 
term "existence levels" and "rehabilitation levels" of food consumption 
capable of ready interpretation and efficient application, 


a b. Publication of an authoritative listing of simplified population 
tegories or other means of identification which can be readily and uniformly 

applied in an emergency nutrition program. (A system of weighted values, as 
iginally advanced in "A Detailed Plan for Nutrition Surveys in Liberated and 
cupied Countries" (17) is worthy of consideration in this connection. This 
ystem advocated setting up a single ration with numerical designations for 
the various population categories. For example, a sedentary adult man vould 
1.0; sedentary females 0.8; pregnant or nursing mothers 1,6, Such figures 
an, of course, be adjusted as required, The value of such a system lies in 
the uniformity of planning, case of interpretation, and simplified logistics 
ich it makes possible, Under a system of this type only special 
pplementary, foods would require special consideration. ) 


ec. Publication of authoritative tables of food values to provide 
uniform basis for all food planning. (23) (24). At the present time numerous 
terpretations of food values are available from various sources, resulting 
difficulty in interpretation and logistical planning. Although a slight 
difference in values is relatively insignificant in the contemplation of 
dividual dietaries, a variation of a very few percent may involve thousands 
‘tons of food when provision for millions of people over long periods of 

me is the aim, This fact was certainly substantiated during the planning 

yr to D-Day in the European Theater, when the "Combined Working Party" 

res (see Part II of this report) were developed. 


d. Publication of precise definitions of the time periods in- 
ed in "short-term" and "long-term" nutritional emergencies in order that 
er application may be made of the basic principles of food requirements 


under any given set af circumstances, 


' Food requirements as a whole are expressed in terms of calories (energy) 
and food nutrients, Too often, in large scale planning, undue emphasis is _ 
placed upon caberies to the exclusion of fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals, 
It is imperative that these food nutrients essential to health receive their 

_ prover share of attention at all times in the nlanning, production, preparation, 
and substitution of food supplies, : 


4 In view of the dearth of scientifically determined publicized data, 
_ immediate nutrition planning must be predicated primarily upon the experiences 
_ of nutrition experts during World War II, 


Information derived from such experiences indicates that an average of . 
a 2,000 calories per person per day, without particular regard to age or activity, 
is a desirable goal of supply under emergency conditions, When 2,000 calories 
_ per‘person per day were available to various of the European peoples, no 

_ serious loss of bedy weight or other deterioration was noted, In his Gluckstein 
_ Memorial Lesture in 1947, Sir Jack Drummond, of the British Ministry of Food, 
commented on this (10), 


"The fact remains that under these conditions people 
subsisted for long periods without harm to health on diets 
providing 1,800 to 2,000 calories a day and 35 to 50 grams 
a of protein + + + In the same manner we can account for the 
a survival, with poor physical energy output, of millions of 
the underfed vopulations of the world today." 


7 Sir Jack Drummond stated further that in his exnerience the figures in 
_ the follewing table (Table I) represent marginal consumption figures upon 
_ which man can anparently exist: 


; TABLE TI 
i To Ce 
: a joubiweoauia 
i MARGINAL NUTRITIV™ RQUIR"NTS IN TH? LIGH 
q OF WARTIM’ EXP™RIGNC™S (10) 
' Calories 2000 
_ Protein 35+50 gms (25 gms animal protein, 
a . minimum vegetable) 
_ Vitamin A 2000 I.U. 
_ Thiamine «35 mg per 1000 cal, 
; 1, 5 mg daily 
_ Nia 10,0 mg daily 
_ Vitamin C 30.0 mg (League of Nations estimate) 


Calcium 1,0 (same as NRC estimate) 


——— 


a Although these wartime experiences offer at least a starting point, a 
_ brief discussion of some of the levels suggested by various sources will 
_ underline the need for clarification and unifomity, 


National Research Council, Recommended Optimal Levels of Food Con- 
‘Sumption (25).~-—These levels, as revised June 1948, are included as Appendix I 
of this report, At the present time they appear to be the only figures of 

this type capable of uniform interpretation and acceptance in the light of our 
resent knowledge, They do not, however, provide guidance under conditions 

7 ? than optimal, Their value for emergency planning is therefore question- 
d abl ey Rs 


Another defect is that these data represent "agreed upon" fizures and are 
not derived from planned studies having as their purpose the determination of 
the optimal levels which are actually required, It naturally follows that a 
prime necessity is the conduct of "pilot" studies to establish the true physio- 
/logical interpretation of these fizures and thus make them useable for basic 
comparison in emergency planning, 


£23 December 1946, the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Reasearch 

Council set up caloric “benchmark levels" to facilitate the analysis of problems 

" concerned with the relationship of food consumption to health, well being, 

and capacity for work (26). The composition of these levels requdres explanation, 
~They are based upon a desiznated "reference level", defined as the caloric 

Be onsumption on which each particular population pol sows should be able to carry 
on its normal activities. and maintain its normal weight, The six "benchmark 
‘levels" designated by the Research Council are itemized and commented upon in 
“Appendix II of this report, 


It is of note that the "Optimal Rehabilitation Level" included in this. 
“list has no relationship whatever to the Research Council's optimal consumption 
‘levels, as revised Jume 1948 (25). Use of this terminolosy, therefore, merely 
"adds to the confusion. Further, if the six "benchmark levels" are to be 

| widely publicized and used, the purpose of clarity mizht better be served if 
“the level desiznated as 100% of normal were called the "Normal Existence Level" 
rather than the "Reference Level", 


a It is unfortunate that in its Preliminary Version of OIR Report No. 4380 
M(PV), dated May 7, 1947, the Division of Internaticnal and Functional Intellizence 
of the Department of State has apparently assumed that these "benchmark levels" 
‘are widely published, useable ficures under varyinz conditions (27). In 

fferine these levels, however, the National Research Council emphatically 

tated (26): 


"It should be clearly understood and ecnstantly borne 
in mind that this discussion relates exclusively to short—time 
planning for current food emergency." 


If use is to be made of these "benchmark" fizures, they should first be 
ubstantiated by "pilot" studies similar to these suzcested for cetermining 
he accuracy of the optimal levels. It is also important that the term 
benchmark" be clarified, and that the figures, when substantiated, be made 
vailable by publication by some responsible source, 


National Research Council, Emergency Level for Use of the Armed Ferces,.-- 

n January 1943 the Research Council, in 2 confidential report* 

roposed an emergency level of approximately ‘70 percent of the optimal levels 
ecommended, as revised in June 1948, for the use of the armed forces only. 
mphatically this fizure was not for use in determinin: civilian requirements 

ring an emergency, Actually, it more closely resembles a normal civilian 
xistence level", Table II below compares the NRC optimal values for sedentary 
n with this confidential 70% fisure. Consideration >of the various recommenda- 
ions of the Research Council, both published and unpublished (25) (28) (26) 

mould indicate that this suzzested 70% figure represents 1,680 calories per 

man per day plus nutrients in the quantities incicated. It will be seen, however, 
at no caloric intake is actually indicated in this table. 


~ 


Se 


* The Executive Secretary, Food and Nutrition Board, National Research 
uncil has informally advised that the report no lonzer requires confidential 
atus. However it is important to note that it does not represent a minimal 
tandard recommended by that Board for zteneral use at any time, 


National Research Council, Benchmark Levels,--In a memorandum dated age i as 


TABLE ITI 


C Recommended Levels for Sedentary NRC 70% Emergency Level for the 
h, June 1948 -(25) Armed Forces 
 aenaaanuenmemmt 
Cal 2400 As required for physical activities 
of the individual. 
70 gm, 0.7 gm per kg for 70 Kilo man 
1.0 gm 0.6 gm 
12 mg 6 mg 
5000 3000 I.U. (or 1500 I.U. of true 
‘Vitamin A) 
1.2 mg 0.33 mg per 1000 calories or 1,0 mg 
per 3000 or 1.5 per 4500, 
1.8 mg 0.5 mg per 1000 calories, 
12 mg 3.3 mg per 1000 calories or 10 mg per 
3000 or 15 mg per 4500, 
75 mg 50 mg 


Food and Land Agriculture Ovganization of the United Nations, Report to the 
Director Genera:., Anril. i946. - - A conference was held by the Food and Agr Agri- 
sult vure Orga elon from 25 to 30 April 1946 to consider the establishment of 
vels of food consunption to apply under a variety of circumstances. The 
nsultants who were called upon to provide such information submitted the 
llowing in a report to the Director General of the Organization (29). 


tL, The Committee conceived its task as that of providing 

guidance to FAO on the nutritional aspects of the problems * * * 

The report in the first place puts forward recommendations about 
food consumption levels which are defined as follows; 


"(a) AN EMERGENCY SUBSISTENCE food consumption level 
needec to vicevent the most serious under—-nutrition leading to 
disease and the danger of civil unrest. For European countries, 
this level is defined as an average daily intake per head of 
1900 calories, requiring a national average of not less than 
2200 calories at retail level. 


"(b) A TEMPORARY MAINTENANCE level, sufficiently high 
to maintain populations in fairly good health, but not for rapid 
and complete rehabilitation, For Europeac countries this level is 
defined as an averege daily intake ver head of 2200 calories, re- |. 
quiring a national average supply of not less than 2500 calories 
at retail level; * * * The Committee * * * was unanimously of the 
opinion that recommendations regarding such levels (Emergency 
Subsistence and Temporary Maintenance), based on direct experience, 
would be of practical value in the emergency. 

"2, Emergency Subsistence. The table below gives the indi-~ 
vidual calorie intake in the different age and sex groups and 
various categories of workers at this level of consumption," 


ehh 


It refers to European countries and indicates the point below 
which the consumption of no section of the population should 
fall if serious consequences are to be avoided, The figures 
are approximately 75 percent of those given in the Recommended 
allowances of the National Research Council, U.S.A., and the 
table is supported by actual experience of the point at which 
severe under—nutrition becomes apparent among European 
populations. ; 


' Table 1 
4 Emergency Subsistence Calorie Intake 
| Calories Calories 
= ‘Per Day Category Per Day 
i ‘i ; 

2 years 1000 Normal consumers -— Male 1900 
a (sedentary Female 1600 
3-5 years 1250 Moderate workers 2000 
6-9 years 1500 Heavy workers 2500 
to ‘17? years 2000 Very heavy workers 3000 

Pregnant and 
| mursing women 2000 
a "The figures refer to the actual intake of calories. The 
a intake figure. per head of population derived from the table 
& as a whole is approximately 1900, assuming a population which 
i as regards age, sex, and activities is approximately the 
a same as that of the United States. It is important that the 
A relation of a per capitaintake figure of this nature to the - 
all actual food vosition in any given country should be clearly 
a understood, 
Pi. 
Le "If the calorie intake of any section of the population falls 
AM appreciabley below the 'emergency subsistence! level for any 
Bi length of time, serious consequences must be expected and 


preparation: should be made accordingly. Attention must be 
given to institution of famine relief measures, e.g. soup 
kitchens, and to the provision of medical supplies and the 
preparation of hospital accommodation to deal with the disease 
which will follow semi-starvation, The clinical treatment 
of severely mal—nourished people may become a problem of 
importance. While it is hoped that famine will not occur 

on any considerable scale in the near future, governments 
and emergency organizations should have plans prepared to 
deal with it if the need arises. All experience shows that 
it is too late to organize effective famine relief measures 
after famine has made its appearance. 

~ "3. Temporary Maintenance, The minimum calorie intake 
figure suggested for this level of consumption is 2200 per 
head of population daily. In order to ensure that the intake 
of no section of the population falls below this level, the 
considerations put forward above with regard to the emergency 
restricted scale will be equally applicable, and the national 
average supply of calories per head daily at the retail 

level should be at least 2500, ‘Temporary maintenance! intake, 
in comparison with 'emergency subsistence' intake, will 
permit some improvement in the grouth of children and in the 


general health of the \ gccdiosambannia and a more effective over-all 
output of work, 


"Table 2 shows the calorie intake figures for the various 
groups, from which the per capita figure of 2200 calories 
daily is derived, These figures are approximately half-way 


between the emergency "subsistence" levels and the recommendations 
of the National Research Council. 


"Protein intake would receive attention in connection with 
_ less unsatisfactory level of consumption, Table 2 indicates the 
B total protein intake which is regarded as desirable. The derived 
per capita figure is about 60 grams daily, At least 10 percent 
of the total protein should be’ in the form of animal protein, An 
increase in protein intake will hasten the speed of recovery and 
a reasonably adequate consumption of animal protein is of value 
for psychological reasons, 


i Table 2 
q Temporary Maintenance Calorie Intake 


Proteins Proteins 
Calories Per Day Calories Per Day 
Per Day (gms ) Category Per Day (gms) 
*0-2 years 1000 30 Normal consumers 
a (sedentary) 
Male - 2200 ( 
a Female — 1800 ( 65 
3-5 years 1500 45 Moderately heavy 
: workers 2500 65 
69 years 1750 55 Heavy workers 3000 65 
; Very heavy workers 3500 65 
Pregnant and 
nursing 2500 90 


wg "Distribution * * * This involves effective and equitable 
systems of crop collection, price control, the discouragement 

of black market activities in certain countries and the application 
of ration scales based on the true physiological needs of the 
different age, sex and occupation categories within the population, 
ag Governments are responsible for ensuring that all food supplies 

mi obtained from outside sources reach those in greatest need. 
Further, it is obviously essential that countries asking for 
additional food supplies should present an accurate picture of 
their food situation, and in this connection the manner in which 
available food supplies are distributed, and the effeciency of 
food administration, are of importance," 


q The fact that still other interpretations of food requirements exist than 
hose cited above should be sufficient evidence of the need for uniformly 
icceptable figures if planning is to result in a successful program. 


Food Supply and Agriculture 


The importance of agricultural production to the well-being of the nation 
annot be emphasized too strongly. The success of the entire feeding program 
> the British (10) (30) has been due to the early realization that their 
@gricultural deficiencies, import tonnage requirements and food needs called 
a prompt adjustment of their agricultural production. This resulted in a 
reat increase in the production of indigenous foods, with emphasis on high 
aloric content and the maximum yield of food nutrients, Had the unguided 
roduction of high priced, luxury foods been permitted in Britian, nutritional 
12.0 S would have resulted furing the war period in view of sing Nes and im- 
rt limitations. It might be added that much of the success of the British 
pogran can be attributed to the fact that bread and potatoes were ration free, 


The British example is sufficient evidence that emergency planning, 

ven in our more favored country from an agricultural standpoint, must in- 
dude an agricultural program which encompases an understanding of the total 
eeding problem, the basic food requirements of the population, and the 
gricultural possibilities of the nation, Such a program should be based 

| two-year planning periods, these constituting "long-term" emergency periods, 
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7 It has been pointed out that the British program owed much of its success 

x0 the fact that bread and potatoes were ration free. A cardinal feature of 
any sound nutrition policy when food supply is restricted must be the provision 
of a reservoir of cheap, unrationed, energy—providing food which will enable 
the people to appease their hunger no matter how short the supply of other 
foods might be. In this country and, indeed, in most of Europe, the two staple 
foods which fit this picture are bread and potatoes, They might well be called 
Butter" foods. 


If we are not to be found agriculturally wanting in the event of an 
mergency, it is imperative that an assessment be made of our present food 
production and of the potentialities for planned conversion, if necessary, to 
sroduction providing the maximum return under emergency conditions. 


According to recent agricultural reports, 2.7 acres of cropland are 
required to produce an average diet (31). This fact is particularly important 
n the light of current agricultural estimates indicating an average daily 
consumption in the United States of approximately 3,400 calories A.P. (32), 
emergency should so dictate, this 3,400 calorie figure can certainly be 
jecreased by curtailment of waste, simplification of dietaries, and increased 
emphasis on consumption of high energy foods. Food and Agriculture Organization 
estimates indicate that consumption of food in the form of livestock represents 
bout 1/7th of the actual basic energy foods originally produced (33). FAO 
uggests a factor of 7 times available livestock to indicate true production 
when grain and other foods are fed to livestock. 


‘ Estimates furnished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture indicate that normal United States production 
aries from 4,000 to 12,000 calories available per person per day based upon a 
population 142 million (1947) and dependent on whether food is consumed as 
‘grain or fed to stock and conserved in part as animal products. 

Such figures are of vital importance in anticipation of a food stockpile, 
enforced reliance upon indigenous foods, or the establishment of an emergency 
ration i daha 


| In order to insure coordination in agricultural production, there should 

@ appointed in each area or locality an agricultural Production Committee to 
Bperate under the guidance of State or local agricultural experts. The primary 
function of these Committees must be the evaluation of current production in 
heir respective areas and the direction of conversion to more necessary 
groduction where required. 


Conservation of Our Natural Resources,- - In a statement at the 1948 
fession of the New York Herald Tribune's annual forum, Mr, Fairfield Osborn, 
he eminent author of Our Flundered Planet, said; 


"The cultivable areas of the earth, in relation to popu- 
lation, are now so limited that there are less than two 
acres available per person, Regardless of how food experts 
may differ on man's needs, this will not be enough to feed 
more people, pressing for higher living standards, if we 
continue our reckless practices * * x" 


' In the light of this statement, it is hardly necessary to stress the 
reat responsibility of agricultural advisers to insure that soil depletion 
id exploitation will not result from increased production, whether under 
rmai or emergency conditions (34) (35), It is their responsibility, also 
) see that conversion is not attempted in areas or soils unsuited to the 
Ontemplated production, And finally, for maximum results, harvesting and 
ransportation must be coordinated to avoid loss through spoilage, 


q Any agricultural program is, of course, dependent upon adequate pro- 
ion of four important items: fertilizer, draft power (mechanized or 
ar), manpower, and feedstuffs and fuel. Lack of any one of these can 
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seriously affect production, In the long range view, the lasting effects of 
insufficient fertilizer make it the most important of these. This fact is 
_ best demonstrated by the present conditions in Europe, where production has 
been so greatly retarded by the accumulated wartime fertilizer deficiency (33), 


q ne ree ney Food Sources.-- Deserving of attention in this discussion of 
4 food supplies are several sources which often receive little attention, When 
' food is limited, fish may be a most important source of supoly. It is note- 
_ worthy that during the war period the Scandinavian countries, particularly 

| Norway, with reasonable quantities of fish, potatoes, and bread, maintained 

' a simple but adequate long-term emergency dietary that provided for a fair 

' state of health among the populations concerned, Studies of the quantity and 
| availability of fish in the respective localities therefore are of importance. 


Throughout the world, too, certain grasses, weeds, and other native 

' plants constitute good food sources for exploitation under emergency cone 

' ditions (8) (36). Studies of such food sources should be conducted wherever 
| possible to determine the location, quantities, and times of year available, 


4 The possibilities of developing such emergency food sources are im~ 
» mense. They mst not be neglected, 


’ The Problem of Control.-—During an emergency it is more than ever 

' necessary to prevent diversion of food supplies to the black market or other 
' channels which might result in unequal distribution, Uniform crop collection 
control is therefore mandatory. 


4 A lso necessary is the protection of such vulnerable supplies against 

/ adulteration, dangerous or illegal substitution, reduction of food value 

_ through carelessness or illegal practices, or the addition of poisonous or 
» deleterious substances, To provide the needed safeguards against these dangers 
| through official surveillance of the production, transportation, storage, and 
' supply of all types of foods we have ready at hand a most competént force for 

| this purpose-~ the Federal, State, and local food and drug authorities. At 

| the present time the laws governing these agencies impose strict limitations on 
| their activities, which, under normal conditions, is all to the good, In the 

' event of emergency, however, they can make their maximum contribution to the 

) overall food program only if they are provided more freedon of action, Con- 

| sideration must therefore be given to emergency provision for expansion of the 

7 | jurisdiction and authority of such agencies to the point where they can do the 
» job which will be expected of them, 


The Role of Other Countries,--In developing an overall nutrition plan we 

' must include consideration of and provision for the populations of other 

» countries, whether belligerents or not, whose welfare has a direct bearing on 
“our own public health and survival. Such consideration must encompass not only 
short-term emergencies, but.also long periods of time following a sudden crisis, 


— 


Se 


7 It deserves emphasis that a knowledge of the previous state of agricultural 
production, food distribution, dietary habits and customs of the peoples of the 
respective countries of the world (33), along with 2 knowledge of the nutri- 

' tional state of the populations, are essential to any military government or 

' civil affairs operation, 


: Bread and Flour,--No single item of food demands more undivided attention 
in the consideration of nutrition policy than does bread and its major ingre- 
/dient, flour. The experience of the peoples of Europe reveal the importance 
)of these as staple foods, When bread and potatoes were available in unlimited 
“quantities, supplemented by whatever indigenous vegetables, fruit, and even 
edible grasses and weeds might be at hand, whole populations were able to 
“survive in a surprisingly good state of health. Nutrition surveys throughout 
_the war period substantiated this fact repeatedly, 


q In this connection it is of great importance that certain factors relative 
to the supply of bread and flour receive priority consideration, 


ase ye fg ee. 


Under emergency conditions, flour should be used of an extraction range of 


i not less than 82% (85% preferredThe experiences of both the French and the 


de 


British indicate that flour of 82-85% constitutes the optimum range of 
extraction in terms of nutritive value, baking quality, avpearance, flavor and 
‘consistency of the finished product (37). A word of warning is in point here, 
however. It has been known for some gs that long extraction flour is richer 
than commercial white flour of 70-72% extraction in iron, calcium, and some of 
the B vitamins. On the other hand, MeLlanby and others have shown that long ex- 
traction flour (85-100%) contains 4 higher percentago of phytic acid, which 


i 


" interferes with the systemic utilization of culcium (38). Phytic acid in itself 


has high rachitogenic properties, mainly through its inhibitory effect on the 


i absorption of calcium from the gut. Therefore, when long extraction flour is 


i being used, calcium carbonate should be added in the quantity of 14 ounces of: 
' CERTA PREPARATA per each 280 pounds of flour (5 oz. per 100 lbs) (British 
| Medical Research Council) (37). This addition of calcium to flour is especially 


desirable when milk and other good sources of calcium are limited. 


ba A ttention must also be given to the bran particle size of long extraction 
} flour. Particle size not only effects digestibility, but also influences 


) appearance, texture, and palatability - ~- considerations of obvious importance in 
b the United States, where highly refined white flour has long been preferred. 
' The particles should not exceed 0.5 mm in diameter for maximum digestibility. 
The direct relationship of bran (fibre) content to digestibility of long ex- 


if traction flour is indicated in the table (Table III) below (39): 


! Wik. 
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TABLE III 


RELATIONSHIP OF DIGHSTIBILITY 
TO 
EXTRACTION OF HEAT FLOUR (39) 


i conemteestetatenel 
Ce ee 


m Percent Extraction of Flour 10 85.0 90.0 95 100.0 
' Percent Energy Digestibility 97,0 93.9 945° Bey 86.3 


@ A source of considerable controversy during World War II was the cone / 
' siderable variation in the food values for flour and grain, To overcome this 

® difficulty in the future and to achieve uniformity in calculating the caloric 

. o values of bread and flour, the National Research Council recommends the use of 
_ the following figures: 


| TABLE IV 

q 
"Level of Calories per Calories per 100 gm cleaned whole 
_ Extraction 100 gm wheat (12% moisture) to be milled 


a t- specified rates 


| Essentially whole 


a grain, 97-100% - Ie 335 (calculated at 100%) 
ie 

j Intermediate, 

| = 350 315 (calculated at 90% ) 


White Flour, 
10-748 365 255 (calculated at 70% ) 


Food ee - - In its report entitled "Report of Petroleum in Relation 
to National Defense", issued in mid-1948 the Special Subcommittee on Petroleum 
of the Committee on the Armed Services, house of Representatives, states (40): 


"The subcommittee finds it difficult to excuse the services 
for not having prepared and submitted to congress, months ago, 


| This remark pertains to oil, of course. It is imperative that measures 
9¢ taken to insure that those persons responsible for maint ining adequate 

od supplies for our population for emergency use shall mie» Hated 

inerable, 

The experiences of the war period brought home’ to Great Britain the vital 
hecessity of food stockpiling in addition to the stockpiling of other materials, 
As a result, for example, through means of their “Overseas Resources Development 
Act" of February 1948 (41), Britain is sponsoring the widescale production of 
Seanuts in Africa. In addition to economic advantages, this program will 
provide a means of improving the dietary pattern in Britain and will allow the 
stockpiling of fats, oils, and proteins. 


In the United States—so often referred to as a "land of plenty" — 
axcessive waste, both in food preparationand astable waste, is almost of sinful 
proportions in this world where the starvation of millions of people is all too 
common, According to Russell M, Wilder and others (42), an average decrease 

of 10% in food consumption in the United States can be of general benefit to 
the population. Such a decrease, plus the substantial savings which would 
result from a reduction of food waste, would contribute enormously to the over- 
all food picture of the nation, 


Our responsibility for inaugurating a food stockpile program is evident. 

ually evident is our responsibility for implementing such a program through 
nation-vide effort at food conservation and reduction of food waste. That 
the people of the nation will cooperate in this endeavor once the need is made 
evident is attested by their whole-hearted response to similar programs during 
e recent war period. 


Before leaving this subject, a word of warning is in point. Fertilizer - - 
50 make continued food production possible over a long period——must be included 
in a stockpile program, Large quantities of powdered milk must be accumulated 
rapidly as possible. And from its inception, the possibility of having to 
Limit production of luxury food items, among others ice cream and confections, 
mst be kept in mind, 


Food Storage 


In theorere-allconsideration of the problems of nutrition, food storage is 
the most often neglected. In essence it is the successful termination of 

) roduction, conservation, rationing, and all other measures intended to in- 
rease food resources. JInconvenience and waste are natural results when this 
Boblem is neglected. Most important, however, is the absence of planned 
Bociy due to loss of food which has been improperly handled or stored. 
Obviously, if there are no worse effects, adverse psychological manifestions 
among the population will result, and these will be especially aggravated 
@uring period of particular stress, 


Successful planning can avoid such contingencies. Of primary importance 
1 this respect are the following: 


‘ a. Designation by responsibie authorities of properly dispersed 

facilities for adequate storage of food for emergency use. (Possible voluntary 
- forced migrations of large population groups must receive consideration in 
gonnection with the location of food storage facilities.) 


b. Insurance of adequate tranapertation faotlibies in connection 

fith food storage centers, not only to insure that supplies can be brought to 

a storage centers but Bane that eventual distribution to the populace can be 
eeplished. 


" ec. Institution of adequate measures for handling and storage to 
oid loss through infestation (rodents and insects), water damage (rain or 
oods) , freezing, heat, gr enemy action (radiation, gas, bacteria, explosive 

: od etc.). 
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4 d, Marking, rotation, and distribution of stores to prevent loss 
_ through decomposition or degeneration because of age or lack of attention, 


. e. Avoidance of temporary regional food shortages through maintenance 
_ of balanced stocks, (During an emergency, when a simplified dietary will be 

the rule, depletion of one or more essential items because of over-distribution 
'or lack of foresight can result in serious physiological and psychological effects 
often difficult to correct (43). 


f, Special allocations of food, where necessary, to hospitals, 
prisons, orphanges, and other institutions (42), (Past evidence supports the 
' contention that these segments of the population are often forzotten in 
planning for normal as well as for emergency periods (42) (44) (45). 


| g. Development of bulk storage containers to provide maximum 
protection for stored food, efficient use of storage space, and ease in handling 
-and distribution to groups of planned sizes, 


j h, Storage which will allow for easy shifting or distribution of 

_ stock, (This is particularly important where a disturbed or weakened peoples 
can incur injury in attemptinz to handle food supplies or where access to 
supplies is made difficult,) 


i. Restriction of storage, insofar as possible, to foods which will 
) provide maximun food values along with ease of distribution and preparation, 


4 : " prebaanee of the storaye of perishables except where optimum 
_ conditions exist for rapid distribution. (Decomposition of perishables can 
| be a major source of amplification of overall public health problems. ) 


4 k, Consideration, in studies relative to food storage, of the 
practicability of enlisting the cooperation of wholesale food distributors and 
"manufacturers to arranze for the establishment of a system of well disbursed 

/ warehouses in which an allocated amount of basic foods designated for emergency 
' survival will be assured, 


6. Food Rationing 


d An equitable distribution of food supplies is an aim to which we can all 
subscribe, It is to this and that provision for a food rationine system for 
"emergency use must be a part of an overall nutrition prozram, Past experience 
provides us with measurements upon which we can base such a system, 


; A\ major premise in such a system must be the strict maintenance of 
Biistribution of foods in keeping with an official ration level of not less than 
#1550 calories per person per day. This was found to be the critical figure 

_ during Jorld War II and the period following. For example, when the official 
food ration in Germany fell below this figure, early undesirable effects 

/were noted in the population. Starvation and dhisieoardeiapoyic sutdies by 

'Ancel Keys and his group at the University of Minnesota further substantiate 
this fizure (46) (47). 


q "European experience indicated that normally an additional 380 calories per 
person per day were obtainable through unrationed foods, unofficial sources 

“such as the black market, and other means, providinz for a total consumption 

of approximately 2000 calories per person per day. As stated by Sir Jack Drummond: 


"It seemed hard to believe so much supplementary 
food reaches the people -= but authorities both misjudged 
the resourcefulness of hunzry people and the ingenuity of 
those who ran the black markets." (10) : rr 


In establishing an official ration fizure, therefore, it is of the utmost 
importance to consider whether supplemental foods are or will become available 
through other sources. If the official ration represents the total of all 
foods available for consumption, the figure of 1550 is not adequate, Once again 
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we can look to our World War II expneriences for support of this statement. In 
the prison and concentration camps, where no supplements were to be had, the 
1200 and 1500 calorie diets resulted in widespread emaciation among the populace, 


“A cardinal feature of a sound nutrition system-— when food 
supply is limited is the provision of a reservoir of cheap un- 
rationed food of hizh energy value--e.g., bread and potatoes-- 
plus a belly filling quality." (10) 


The above statement of Drummond can well be a guiding light in the operation 
of a rigid food rationing system. As stated before the provision of these two 
basic protective foods made it possible for the British, through a prolonged 
period of food rationing and restriction, to maintain a state of health actually 
etter than in pre-war years, We can well follow their example in providing 
arationed bread fortified with calories and vitamins and baked from 85% flour, 
nd by encouraging the extensive production of potatoes as well as other 
egetables. Provision of these two sources of food on an unrationed basis, as 
sborne out by British experiences, actually establishes a calorie-free system 
and thus removes the most dangerous aspect from nutrition planning. It is only 
throuzh such measures that there can be latitude in planning and an active 
recognition of the importance of food nutrients. 


In addition to unrationed bread and potatoes, it is of prime importance 
at there be available 4 ounces per person per day of leafy green and yellow 
egetables, especially with long-term restricted dicts. Besides increasing 


Finally, to achieve the maximum psycholovical effects from a ration 
"system, provision must be made to supply the population with sufficient fats 
‘and proteins. To supply these in the quantities desired is often difficult 

r impossible even during normal times (29), Its accomplishment, however, will 
De the final mark of a successful ration system. 


7, Preparation and Distribution of Food 


' The end objective of all nutrition planning must be the preparation and 
distribution of food to the populace, Upon the achievement of this objective 
will depend the ultimate success of the plan as a whole, Under emergency 
conditions, mass feeding will provide the most practical approach to the 
roblem. Lack of adequate provision for mass feedinz may mean failure of the 
entire program, To avoid such failure particular empha 1Sis must be given to: 


7 a. The supply, transport, purification, and stcrage of sufficient 
potable water for coxkinz, cleaninz, and drinking purposes. 


4 b. Provision of all necessary equipment and facilities for the 
transportation, supply, distribution, preparation, and serving of food, 
Emerzency field preparation planned on a basis of 100 person units has proven | 
7 nently satisfactory for such purposes, Studies miztht very well be initiated 
oo investigate the possibilities cf providing litht-weizht, mobile units capable 
of being moved by motor, train, or air, Such mobile units should be planned 

mon a basis of 100-persons per unit, but zroups of 1,000 persons should be 

the basis for emergency planning, 


4 -e. Provision of trained personnel for the operation of all facilities 
Bt avolved in mass feeding operations, 


d. Institution of scrupulous sanitary measures in the supply, 
tribution, and preparation of food. 


e, Provision for adequate holding and storaze facilities for left- 
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' hold it under inadequate circumstances and thus invite food poisoning or other 
‘ 


over eiepared food. The epidemiological significance of this factor must be 
recognized, particularly in areas of warm climate, The safety of the peoples 


| being fed may well be imperiled by nezlect of this relatively mincr consideration, 


MW 


It is infinitely more desirable to destroy or distribute extra food than to 


_gastro-intestinal upsets, Durinz World War II there were repeated examples 
of the results of such neglect. Because of the age distribution, the problem 


' would be even more acute amonz civilian population zroups. 


Armies in the field have probably provided the best. proving grounds 
for measures which must be taken to carry out successful mass feeding prozrams, 


' Simplicity, speed, and efficiency under varying conditions are the principles 


' which zovern the United States Army's approach to the problem, These principles 
» are embodied in the following publications, which can be of invaluable 
' assistance in the rescluticn of the many difficulties which will arise in the 


» conduct of such an. operation: 


ao ee, 


| Publication Title Date 
» FM 21-10 Military Sanitation 31 July 1945 (also 1940) 
FM 21-11 First Aid and Field 
a Sanitation for Soldiers 1 Aucust 1946 
TM 10-405 The Army Cook 28 Auzust 1946 ~ Cl 
) TM 10-410 The Army Baker 18 April 1945 
TM 5-295 Water - Supply and 
e. Purification 22 Autust 1945 


i 
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8, eumhement) Feeding 


5 Durinz times of stress, supplemental feecin: will be required for cer- 
) tain of the population ztroups which are more vulnerable under the exitencies 


of the situation. These cin be classified as follows; 


wi 
ery 


4 a. Infants and children 0 throuch 14 years of aze 


hi b. Pregnant women and nursins mothers 


a ce. Industrial and other workers (inclucdinz "workin7 mothers") 


d, Hospitalized, institutionalized, and azec persons. 


i Provision for supplemental foods for all of these should be a primary 
“consideration, Amonz them, however, one ztroup-~"workine mothers"=- deserves 
‘a special word, Ordinarily this group is made up of mothers of children 
Hranginz from a few months to 14 years of aze, The pattern of human be- 
havior dictates that these mothers will share their food with their children, 
fwith detriment to the working mother, The factors of emotional concern for 
stheir children, the burden of carrying on a jod, and insufficient time for their 
mpersonal care produce a population zroup which will bo among the first to show 
MSiens of deterioration, If particular attention is paid to their needs, not 
only may the hazard to such mothers be reduced but the troup will furnish a 
msitnificant index of the nutritional trends in the population. 

q 

» In planninz for food supplements certain basic consicerations arise. One 
if the most difficult of these to resolve can eonfront the responsible 
@uthorities at any time durinz an emerzency in the event of a limited food 
supply available for supplemental feedinz, Which of the above vroups shall 
Mave precedence in the distributicn of these limitec supplics? This question 
can only be answered in terms of the role of each troup in the overall picture 
of our survival as a nation, 


: Obviously, it will be incumbent upon those responsible for the total 
nu xition picture to insure priority supply of fresh, canned, and powdered 
Mlk for the feedinz of infants an? children, Distribution to other vroups 
eirins supplemental feeding will, of course, depend upon availability, 
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4 The primary aim of supplemental foods is to provide needed calories 

_and nutrients to persons having special requirements. In addition, however, 

| supplemental foods have a psychological value of tremendous importance. These 
two aspects of the problem of supplemental feeding will require that those 

/ administratively responsible approach the matter with certain requirements in 
mind, 


Whether for physiological or psychological purposes, food to be supplied 
“must be in the form best suited to the circumstances, It is obvious that foods 
which can be taken home and shared with the family will most nearly achieve the 
“maximum results (48). 


” The very nature of the groups most needing supplemental foods makes obvious 
‘the fact that such foods should be of high nutritive value (11). To accomplish 
their purpose, however, they must not be perishable or otherwise difficult to 
"store or transport to the point of consumption. It may be noted in the latter 
/connection that serious difficulty developed during the early occupation of 
"Japan, when new and strange foods were offered to the Japanese people (49). Too, 
"an additional problem was created when these new foods, requiring longer cooking 
"time, were supplied in this area where there was a serious fuel shortage. 


As psychological tools, supplemental foods can have adverse as well as 
'favorable effects. These probably cannot always be avoided. YVWith the idea of 
“achieving the greatest good from such supplements, however, two important 
factors should be kept in mind. When supplemental foods are provided in the 
form of meals, quality must be a prime consideration. Hot foods must be served 
hot; cold foods served cold, It is imperative also that, insed -far Ms Hossitle 
supplemental foods provided should be in keeping with religion (43), t Bol i 
and native food habits (48) (50). 


Although the very concept of planning for emergency conditions would 
_ seem to make it unnecessary, it seems wise to point up the fact that a 
_ supplemental feeding program can achieve its purposes only if actual need for 
such food is determined before distribution is made. Moreover, the danger of 
creating special-privilege groups under such a program is always present. The 
“social and industrial unrest which inevitably result from such a situation 
were a11t¥~ apparent when supplemental food was supplied to railroad workers 
as a particular group early in our occupation of Germany (51). Similar diffi- 
~culties resulting from this type of assistance confronted the French in the 
ening areas in 1944-1945 and the British in the Ruhr area in 1946-1947 (48). 


Also vital to a successful supplemental feeding program are the time, 
“method (43), and place (48) of distribution. In the location and operation of 
distribution points, care must be exercised to avoid causing the recipients 

) of the food unnecessary inconvenience, loss of working time, expenditure of 
“energy, or adverse psychological effects, As an incentive for increased 
‘industrial output, supplemental foods in the form of extra meals at the place 
'of occupation should be provided wherever possible. The desirability of this 
‘is even more enhanced during periods of inclement weather or fuel shortage. 


In many cases it will be desirable and possible to charge some fee for 
supplemental foods. In this event, however, the purposes inherent in the 
“provision of such foods can be defeated unless care is taken that prices can 
‘be met. Because supplemental foods are often the more desired or even luxury- 
type-items, high prices might too easily result in an excessive expenditure 
of available funds on these foods to the neglect of the necessary basic ration, 
In the occupation of Japan we have an example of the far-reaching effects of 
such 2 situation (49) (12). There the cost of the basic ration was not 
excessive in the light of average earnings, The basic ration, however, was 
Vinsufficient for normal existence. The inevitable result was to force 
‘individuals to purchase on the black market additional foods which actually 
provided but one-third of their caloric consumption, It is of record that in 
many instances 80% of an individual's total earnings were required to provide 
this extra one-third of the food he required. 
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9. Industrial Feeding 


The successful prosecution of a modern war demands of workers an 
efficiency and an ability to produce requiring tremendous energy. In the 
maintenance of such an output, psychological as well as other factors play a 


great part (50). 


The relationship between nutrition, good health, and industrial ef- 
ficiency cannot be ignored, In the event of an emergency, the importance of 
this relationship will be amplified a thousandfold. In this may lie the 
difference between victory and defeat, recovery or decline. An emergency 
nutrition program, therefore, cannot fuil to take into account the vital 
importance of an industrial feeding program. 


Efforts to date in this field have only touched the surface of 
advantages which can result from an industrial feeding program, Many and varied 
studies can be made to bring us closer to a maximum yield, Among these, research : 
into the following aspects of the subject is recommended: 


a. The effects of nutrition on physical and mental fitness in 
all age and sex categories, under normal conditions and under conditions of 
industrial stress (51) (52). 


b. The effects on industrial production of time of meals, 
consumption time, heavy meals, missed or scant meals, and on+the-job, between 
meals supplemental food, In this connection, of particular importance are 
the effects of over-—nutrition on production (53). To over-feed industrial 
groups at the expense of others is false economy, In addition, evidence would 
seem to indicate that over-feedinz slows dovn production, We might emphasize, 
here again the contention of Wilder and Keys that the population of the United 
States as a whole is normally over-fed and could profit by a 10% reduction in 
food consumption, 


e, The home-life habits and nutrition of workers! families. 
The most elaborate in-plant program can be defeated by adverse influences in 
the home. Heavy industries, such as coal mining and steel, are of particular 
importance in this respect, 


d. The types of food which will produce the maximum efficiency 


in workers on specialized jobs. The requirement of particular optical efficiency 


or the presence of unusual eye strain, for example, can be compensated for to , 
some extent by foods high in Vitamin A. Ing@ications are, however, that the 
effects of nutrition on optical efficiency are much more extensive and deserv- 
ing of investigation, Similarly, great heat and excessive sweatin require 
increased quantities of proteins, salt, Vitamin C, and fluids. 


e, The protective effects of nutrition on susceptibility to 
industrial poisons and other industrial hazards. (52) 


In the institution of a protram of industrial feeding there are many 
pitfalls which must be circumvented, as historical experience shows, Both 
the workers and the operators alike must be educated as to the importance and 
value of industrial feeding and the need for cooperation in such a venture, 


A major factor to be considered in establishing food supplements as 
production incentives is the type of work being done, including the time spent 
on the work, An excellent example of the importance of this consideration 
is furnished in the case of the Belgian ¢oal miners who went on strike during 
the critical Ardennes campaign (36), Their claim was that they received in- 
sufficient food to maintain working strenzth. Investigation disclosed, however, 
that because of a shortage of materials, their actual working period was but 
three hours a day, In actual fact, the food consumption as determined for 
these workers was adequate for the energy exoended, Their actions were motivated 
Simply by a desire to obtain supplemental foods to take home to their families. — 
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The aspect of industrial feeding has a large place, too, in planning 
-and constructing new plants. It is paramount that its importance be instilled 
in the minds of both plant designers and operators before construction is 
-commenced. By so doing, adequate facilities will be assured, with a 
resultant economy of time, materials, and food (13). 


In the conduct of industrial feeding units, the results in great measure 
depend upon the operating personnel, Inexperience must not be tolerated, 
Experienced personnel, trained in the purchase, preparation, and serving of 
large quantities of food are necessary to success. Smaller plants, which 
would find the employment of such personnel an unreasonable expense, can solve 
this problem by sharing personnel with other like plants, Professional 
catering services on a contract basis also can provide an economical solution 
‘where plant operation of such a program is exceptionally difficult or not 
desirable, 


In some industries there vill be particular problems related to food 
habits, variety, methods of preparation, and quantities of food (50), The 
' dissatisfaction evidenced in the lumber industry over unsatisfactory food 
situations is a notable example of this. 


. Finally, it is to be noted that most of the principles applicable to 
supplemental feeding in gerneral must be considered in establishing an 
industrial feeding program. 


a 


“10. Historical Records 


; To future generations we have one final responsibility in establishing 
a nutrition program. 


a In order that adequate records may be available by which those who come 
after us may profit, it is of the utmost importance that provision be made for 
} trained and equipped units, available at the onset of an emergency to photo- 
graph and otherwise record the sequence of events as they occur- -their causes, 
effects, scope, and any other data that may be important for future evaluation 
of the circumstances, Such units should be composed of observers trained in 
varied fields. 


4 To verify the importance of such groups, and of their early presence in 
‘the area of emergency, we can point to the value of the findings and reports — 
of the Strategic Bombing Survey in Europe (2) and the observations made at 
amma and Hiroshima (1) (3). 
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PART II 
The Role of Nutrition During orld War IT 


A. Introduction 


eet ee Sonatina 


The truce national intcrest can best be served not by designing bluc- 
prints of the future, but by loarning the lessons ef exosrionec, Tho problicms 
involved jin tho nttompt to insure adequate nutrition for all pooples are many 
and varicd. There js no bettcr appronch to thoir solution than a reviow of 
mmo recent and still vivid cxpericnecs of “orld “ar II. To tho solution of 
future dilemmas we can apply tho principlss thus revealed, To this cond, a 
bricf documented resume of the history of Nutrition in tho Europein Theator of 
Operations during “orld “ar II is here prisonted. 


Before attompting an account of the development, organization, and 
accomplishmonts of the nutrition program, an understanding is neccssary of 
the status and rolationship of the public health program in tho European 
Theater to the various Army commands. .A diagram is presonted to show the 
various organizations and their periods of existence, and to give an 
indication of thoir relationships to cach other. Throughout this discussion 
the respective command orranizations are ‘yofurred to by their official abbrevi-~ 
ated titlos, ceg. SNAEF, USF™T, OMGUS, ctc.) 


Be Prelude to a Nutrition Prorram 


me eee 


The Public Health Branch, G-5, SHABF, which vhysically originated in 
Bushey Park, "ngland, ton miles from the ccntcor of London, historically was 
the first public henlth group cvcer to becom: 9 part of an Amcrican Army, It 
Was organizcod on 7 May 1944, whon a scnior officor of the United States 
Bablic Hoalth Sorvico was Leodod to the army and assigned to SHABF as Chicf 
of the Public Hcalth Branch. At that timo scveral other specially qualificd 
officers werc also assigned to assist in the organization of the Branch, 
Among thom was an officcr who was designated as Chicof Nutrition Consultant. 


From this smell consultant scction, having only ony officer on 4. 
temporary status, the nutrition program in tho “uropoan Theater was developed. 
Although SHAEF was csscntially ao joint allicd dporation, only "nited States 
officers and personnel were involved in the official formation and functions 
of this program, 


On May 25, 1944 the foundation of the nvtrition program for the Puropoan 
Theater wis laid by the Deputy Chicf of the Public Health Branch and theo 
Chicf Nutrition Consultant. Tho task confronting them involved the develop- 
mont of a basis for solution of a problem which was then of unknown pro- 
portions, Its anticipated magnitule was aiffieult to convey to those in 
command positions, who at that time werc cenecrned vith actual combat 
activities and did not visunlize the oxtromely vital role nutrition was to 
play in the ovcrall allicd operations in the near future. 

The noxt step in the growth of the procram was the assignncnt of two 
additional officcrs to SHATF on TDY status to .ct 2s consultants on 
nutrition protloms. Tuicsc two officers madec vp the first "Pilot Nutrition 
Survey Tcam", This was the nucleus of the ovomtusl large, woll organized 
operational suction consisting of five trained Putrition Survey Toams whose 
primary function was to conduct studicese of e Gorman civil population 
= Letor a sixth toam was also 

¢ request of USFA was transforred 
ss of the Austrian civil population. 


a 


tal 


throughout the United Statcs Zone of Gc 
organized and traincd by SHAEF and at th 
to. that command to conduct similar sti di 


= my 


Thc basic contcrn in carly planning was to establish liaison with British 
officials and stiontific groups, and with similar represontatives of France, 
Belgium, and tho Nethcrlands, The major problems to be cdnsidered were with 
respect to insuring a supply of food in sufficient quantitics to maintain 
a fair stato of health in the liberated countries. Actual supply was, of 
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CIVIL AFFAIRS /MILITARY GOVERNMEBNT,-ETOUSA — EVOLUTION OF COMMAND 


——— COMMAND LINE 
ALLIED COMMAND USA COMMAND 
© 0 © © ADMINISTRATIVE LINE 


USAF BI —== = LIAISON 
(@ Jen 1942 - 8 jew 1942) 
G@ame> EVOLUTION OF COMMAND 


ETOUSA 
T (8s @ jum 1942) 
] 
a 


Se ee te ee a/ cossac 

SET UP HOT AS A COMMAND BUT A 
Cossac = all PLAMHING AGENCY UNDER SUPERVISION 
OF COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF, WASH- 
INGTON-CG, ETOUSA REPRESENTATIVE 
U.S.JOINT CHIEF OF STAFF, WASHING- 
TOM, RESPONSIBLE FOR OVERALL SUPER- 
VISION OF THE U,S.SIDE OF PLANMING. 


(26 APR. 1943) 


DECEMBER 1943 


SPECIAL STAFF 
CIVIL AFFAIRS 6-5 (PLans) CIVIL AFFAIRS SECTION 
OlviSton (88T 16 APR 1943) (Set © 404 1942) 

(O18. 8 OCT 1943) Die. 26 Hew 1943) 


SmaeF b/ ECAD b/ EcaD 
(857 15 ran 1944) (activates 7 van i944) OOO0S099090 0000 ATTACHED TO SWAEF BUT @PERATED 
(BISSOLVER 16 JUL 1948) ‘ AS A MAJOR COMMAND UNDER ETOUSA FOR 
ADMINISTRATION. 


gi 
iil ~~ ieee €/ U.S. GROUP CONTROL CoUNCIL 
(807 48 4 Command 5 wan 1968) rar (GERMANY) 
Cove aPratns THE U.S. ELEMENT OF THE ALLIED 
ou § weet CONTROL AUTHORITY-OPERATED UNDER 
CHIEF OF STAFF, SNAEF UNTIL S MARCH 
1905 WHEN IT WAS ESTAPLISKED AS A 
COMA, ETOUSA. 


USFET 
(4 July 1948) 


ELLA EL LE TWE G-5 DIVISIONS OF SHAEF AND 

ETOUSA FORMED THE G-» DIVISION OF 

: OmGus USFET - FROM 1 OCT. 1945 - | APRIL 

OMu,US ZONE ORO 1946 IT WAS REDESIGNATED OMG, U.S. 

oF eee i oak abeas ZONE. REDESIGNATED G-5, 4 APRIL 
1946. 


n—-—-—--—-t----—-, e/ EUCOM 


ore ice EucoM THAT MQ. EVCOM SHOULD NOT PE 
(46 fer 1947) | SUBORDIAATE TO OMGUS, THE OFFICE OF 
COMMANDER Im CHIEF,- MILITARY GOVERNOR TWE COMMANDS IM CHIEF waS ESTAR- 


LISWED SEPARATE FROM OMGUS AND 
Gis salnge ash ‘ee ones dw sina: das elena diag al 


f/ CIVIL aFFAtRS 
THE GENERAL STAFF REDESIGNATED 
ay EUCOM = aw aw oe @ oo Oe Oe 6 oe ee ee ee ee ee 
€To 
Ca/ue 
EVOLUTION OF COneanD 
f/ OMECTOR 


GIVIL AFFAIRS SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS ON FILE 


300, HISTORICAL DIVISION 


' course, a function of the Quartermaster and the countries themselves; but it 
was necessary that specialists trained in the fields of food, agriculture, and 
nutrition should designate the cuantities and types of food that were desirable 
under the attendant circumstances. 


4 Prior to D-Day general nlans included food composition tables and outlines 
' of survey procedures. Outstanding British experts in nutrition assisted the 

| SHAEF Nutrition officers in certain phases of the planning, and liaison with 
experts in this field in all the countrics concerned was maintained at all times. 


. A fter D-Day and the arrival of the Public Health Branch of SHAKF in 
» France, closer liaison with the French Public Health and Nutrition authorities 
» was established and subsequently maintained. 


. From the beginning, the crux of the difficulties confronting the Nutrition 
' Section was "selling" a nutrition program to higher authorities, Nutrition 

' was looked upon as simply a Quartermaster feeding problem. Obviously, then, it 
_ was difficult to convey the need for a system of nutrition surveys and detailed 
surveillance, and for the establishment of nutrition standards. 


As part of the selling program there was developed "A Detailed Plan for 
| Nutrition Survey" (20 October 1944, Headquarters SHAEF), After pilot studies 
' based on this plan were conducted in Paris, more interest was paid to the 

possibilities of further such observations to provide a basis for future action, 


This was but a small step forward, however, When the Deputy Chief of 
the Public Health Branch, SHAEF, made a trip to the United States and, with the 
» cooperation and assistance of the Chief of the Nutrition Branch, Division of 
_ Preventive Medicine presented the problem as it appeared in the field, the 
© interest of The Office of the Surgeon General was aroused in suppoorting a well 
» organized nutritional prozram for the European Theater of Operations, 


ag As a result of this presentation, suitable and well trained personnel 

a. eventually were made available for the establishment of a large scale program. 
It is interesting to note, however, that sufficient numbers of well trained 
individuals were not availatle within the ranks of the Army, making it necessary 
to draw upon expert nutrition consultants from the various medical schools and 
organizations throughout the United States to provide a nucleus for this group. 


The resulte obtained from the establishment of this organization ean be 

" seen in the tremendous quantity of data obtained regarding the state of 

' nutrition of the populations of the liberated countries and of the United States 
Zone of Germany. These data represented the only factual evidence on this 

» subject available to higher authorities upon which they might base plans, 

_ policies and decisions relative to problems in nutrition and public health. 


C, The Developing Prozram 


The period under the original establishment on 15 May 1944 of the basic 
Nutrition organization in tie European Theater of Operations was one of 
orientation, planning, and determination of the type of program to be conducted. 


In collaboration with representatives of the "Combined Working Party", a 
study of food values was conducted and a table of values agreed upon, These 
figures were used by both American and British authorities in the computation 
of needs of the liberated countries. It is inportant to note that these tables 
were compiled on the bases of anticipated types and conditions of food to be 
' found on the continent if and when the allied forces landed, These were not the 
highest food values, They did, however, represent the most desirable figures 
for the indigenous food supply that was anticipated to be found on the continent, 
and were used in subsequent, calculations of food supply and consumption, It is 
| of note that these were extremely conservative figures, actually representing 
' low rather than mean or optimal values, and authorization of their use was an 
_ important policy determination, 
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. Prior to D-Day; in addition to planning and liaison activities, experimental 
_ surveys were conducted in collaboration with the British authorities, particularly 
_ the Oxford Nutrition Survey Group, to work out certain details in connection with 

' handling large numbers of people and also to establish a uniform method of 

' interpretation in future activities. Perhaps the most important devel opment 

_ arising from this cooperetion was the drawing up of a clinical form (18) and a 

_ glossary of clinical signs and symptoms, These were included as part of the 

| SHAEF plan for nutrition surveys, previously mentioned, By this means, wniformity 
_ in interpretation was facilitated when the British and the American forces 

_ assumed their respective responsibilities, 


: The wisdom of this early appreciation of the need for uniformity was evident 
' as the tempo of activities increased after D-Day, This need for uniformity is. 

_ equally important to keep in mind in the consideration and development of a 

' nutrition program for use in the event of a future emorgeney if the data complied 
_ is tobe of any value, 


4 During the. early period of planning and orientation certain directives, 
_ memoranda, and correspondence had an important bearing on later developments, 
_ Because of their importance these will receive special mention in this discussion, 


id The earliest of the communications referred to is Technical Instruction 
No, 25, Distribution and Retioning of Food, 15 May 1944, from 21 Army Group to 

' BCAD, With a supplement dated 2 June 1944, it laid down the measures to be 

_ taken in connection with operation OV"RLORD~.-our invasion of France and the- 

' low countries, It contained a complicsted set of tables covering the conversion 
_ of foods and food substitutions, and set up ratios having as an objective 

_ 2,000 calories per person per day, to include 70 grams of protein per man per 
day for adults, The basis of these early figures remains obscure, wt they 

' represent the first atterpt to establish data of this type of a reasonable 

' nature, 


During this early period it was realized as stated in a letter from the 
Oxford Nutrition Survey Group to the British Member of SHASF Public Health 
Branch that a reduction or increase of the ration to 2,000 calories would 
depend upon "anticipated stocks and future production over a given period, 
quantities of commodities that can be made available for deficiency over this 
period,and quantities and types of commodities imported from the US/UK that 
can be made available during this period," In this letter reference is made 
to diseussions with the Chief Nutrition Consultant and other of the United 
States group for the purpose of formulating plens fa "rapid surveys under 
Army auspiges to guide the distribution of food to the civilim population in 
Europe," This was the first definite step to be taken with respect to the 
Kuropean Theater and it established firmly our early cooperation with the 
British nutrition groups, 


In a letter dated 19 June 1944, from the Chief Nutrition Consultant 
SHAEF to the Office of the Surgeon General former stated "the program for 
nutrition grows slowly," He outlined the proposed eomposition of a nutrition 
survey group: "a clinician, a dictary expert (nonemedical nutritionist), and 
an aide,"' It was planned, he added, that these groups would make "a cursory 
survey of the population rather soon after a city or area that shows indications 
of food difficulties is uncovered," It was further proposed that they "would 
be called up at the request of Army Headquarters level," 


It is apparent from a review of the records that fand polisy during 
the period of the French invasion at least was primarily ceneerned with 
estimates of food stocks on hand, imoort requirements, organization of control 
of agricultural production, and organization of foed collection, vrocessing, 
and distribution (incl wing trading policy), Only when the SHAMF Public 
Health group entered the picture was a more practical field approach t aken 
and the true condition of the health of the people acknowledged as being a 
matter of primary coneern, 


Following the expression of United States concern regarding the public 
health aspects of food policy a cormunication "CWP on Buropean Food Supplies 
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ee ee ee ee 


{ Terms of Reference"—Dec, 11 (C.C.), was issued stating -— 


q "Upon the establishment of such general aims and policies, 
| it is then required that the nutritional status of the civil 
populations be determined in order to check the practical. 
functioning of the aims and policies in terms of results and 
also to maintain check on presence and degree of nutritional 

q deficiency from the point of view of national health and 
welfare." 


an 
it 


Certainly these same principles and approach are mandatory in establishing 
a program of medical defense on a national scale for the United States. 


7 There are differences to be considered, however, Warfare as waged in 
_ Europe was a campaign of strike and divide, with the eventual unification of 
entire populations and countries on liberation. In the anticipation of 
‘atomic, or other types of warfare, we must realize that isolation of large 
or small’ groups of people may result from enemy attack, Survival might 
‘well be on the basis of the autonomy of such groups. As previously stated, 
_the establishment of a 2,000 caloric dietary World War II was dependent upon 
both internal conditions as they were found to exist and upon external 
4 factors, such as transportation, supply, and availability from other sources. 
'In total war, internal factors alone will decide the issue. It is in 
anticipation of such an eventuality that these lessons of experience must 
| be acknowledged. 


: The general scope of nutritional investigations was rather well determined 
»as indicated by the text of the letter of that date 4 August 1944, from G-5 
‘Division, SHAEF, to the Oxford Nutrition Group. Cooperation between the inter- 
ested groups had been the rule up to this time, and following numerous confer- 
ences meetings, correspondence, and a great deal of actual work on the part of 
_ the SHAEF group, a workable and acceptable plan was finally produced. 


q Many were the pitfalls ahead, however. Memorandum dated 5 August 1944, 
from the Chief, Public Health Branch to the Chief Nutrition Consultant 


a 


; (Staff Minute Sheet, SHAEF, G-5, SHAEF/PH/706), laid down the policy that — 


fa 


"Any nutritional surveys that may be undertaken must 
necessarily receive prior approval by the military commander 
in whose area they are to be conducted." 


This policy, while true to military procedure, caused untold difficulty 
during later stages of the program and was the basic reason for delay in 
‘developing uniformity of surveillance. It left the development of nutrition 


2 waste of time while others did their utmost to establish good programs in 
‘their areas. - 


In addition to delaying the development of uniform activities, this 
policy Girectly contributed to a poor state of morale among the nutrition 
‘personnel involved. Survey groups were assigned to the respective areas and 
‘commands, Early command planning did not include such organizations or 
personnel as Nutrition Survey Teams. The result was difficulty in 7/0 
assignment, and in the procurement of equipment, quarters, rations and 
6 asoline once the group left the headquarters where they were known. Promotions 
too, were practically unknown among these groups of highly trained individuals, 
} most of whom were M.D.'s or Ph.D.'s. 


ia In a@ communication to the Nutrition Branch in the Office of The Surgeon 
General of the Army in Washington, D. C., the Chief Nutrition Consultant of 
SHAEF had indicated that unless public health agencies were careful, they would 
miss the very important. part which nutrition plays in public health programs, 
- response in a letter dated 17 August 1944, the Chief of the Nutrition 
Branch, Office of The Surgeon General stated a desire to assist and cooperate, 
bia t indicated that the primary concern of the Nutrition Branch was to 

eeosish general principles; 
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Nx % * We are, of course, interested in the European and 
near-by countries. We are also interested in other parts of 
the world * * * and that is why we are so anxious to get the 
general principles accepted," 


. Seven days later-——-24 August 1944--Paris was liberated and there was 
“need for expert nutrition advice in that area. Fortunately, the area command 
had anticipated the need and action was ultimately taken at the area level, 

| A communication from FWD SHAEF to Public Health Branch, SHAEF (Staff 
Message Control, SHAEF F'D, Reference No. FWD 13157) had recommended —_ 


"Temporary assignment of a team of nutritionists to Paris 
area to survey and recommend action relating to nutrition 
problems," 


a By 24 August 1944, plans and policies had reached the stage where it was 
‘feasible and desirable to form a nutrition team and start work. But again, 
‘administrative delay caused an impasse. While Paris was looking for surveys, 
'and those concerned were reacy and anxious to put to test — laid earlier, 
i: 


“continental Europe with the Civil (a Division. There followed a period 
of 30 days during which ten consecutive messages were sent by forward echelons 
peng for nutritional advice and assistance while the consultants, who 


} 


Following dispatch of a memorandum, dated 3 October 1944, Subject; Paris 
‘Food Supplies, from Chief Public Health Branch to Chief, Supply and Equip- 

ent Branch G-5, FWD (SHAEF Coordinating Route Slip), a study of the Paris 
ituation was started early in that month, Two surveys were conducted as a 
“check upon the methods used and on 11 January 1945 a combined survey report 
‘was submitted. A nutrition consultant of the United States Public Health 
‘Service assisted in the second survey and concurred in the methods used. 

Prt is of note that the basic method and principles used at that time were 

i ontained in use throughout the remainder of the nutrition activities in 
Europe, and at the present time the United States Public Health Service is 
using these methods and approach, with only slight modifications, in surveys of 
Various sectors of the United States, 


| As indicated previously, some administrative delay was encountered in the 
beginning in obtaining personnel to carry on the nutrition program. The Chief, 
Preventive Medicine Division and the Chief, Civil Public Health Branch both of 
the Office of The Surgeon General, wubndtted a memorandum dated 20 Sept 1944 
concerning the desire of The Surgeon General for information on the nutritional 
Status of the populations of liberated and occupied countries and pointed out 
the necessity for certain actions to be taken. It was further suggested in 
this memo that a member of the G-5 Public Health Staff SHAEF visit the United 
states to discuss these and other public health matters, As a result, a senior 
officer of SHAEF, G-5 Public Health Staff was sent to the Office of The 

Surgeon General for this purpose. 


; During the interim, however, under the joint auspices of the Civil Public 

Health Division and the Nutrition Division of the Office of The Surgeon 

General a conference of nutrition authorities was called in Washington, D.C. 

On 15 August 1944 relating to the nutrition of civilian populations in allied, 

Liberated, and occupiec countries. From this conference several recommendations 

sriginaged, concerning measures to be taken to investigate the nutritional 
status of the populations concerned, 


'  #£As a result of these recommendations, Nutrition, Office of The Surgeon 
General, submitted a partial plan for surveys, "Outline of Procedure for 

the Nutrition Survey of Civil Population." This embodied some of the aspects 
ut forth in the SHAEF plan, previously mentioned, but as a whole it was not as 
ractical and reflected lack of experience in the field. It did, however, 

serve to stimulate further administrative action. 


4 
Di 


A memorandum was dispatched on 10 October 1944, from di Chief, Public 


Health Branch, to ACOS, G=5, SHAEF, Subject: Nutrition Surveys stating strongly 


the need for action: 
"Recommended that in view of developments that ACOS G-5 direct 


immediate necessary action to facilitate surveys in Paris, Brussels, 
and such other places in Northwest Europe as may be necessary * * “nt 


This provided the needed official backing for the work which could be done at — 


that time and also established the precedent for the subseauent freedom of 
movement of nutrition survey teams, a freedom that was essential to the success- 


ful accomplishment of their mission. This establishment of proper authority 


' provided the basis which enabled the future activities in the field of nutrition 


to reach their full scope. 


As a result of this recommendation it was also possible to enlist the 


' cooperation and assistance of the respective native medical groups in the liberated 
_ and occupied countries, beginning with the first Paris survey and continuing to 


' termination of such organized activities. Throughout the work in France, Belgium, 


and the Netherlands this procedure was religiously followed. Later, in Germany, 


similar cooperation and assistance was obtained from the native medical personnel 


_ with excellent results, In 1946, for example,when it became desirable to dis- 
_ continue surveys by organized United States teams, German medical teams which had 


been trained along side of American teams and were familiar with what the United 
_ States authorities expected of them were able to carry on the program with the 


_ advice of the latter and under supervision of German public health authorities. 


Vy 


' In the final analysis, this assistance contributed greatly to the results achieved, 
and plans for future programs in nutrition should emphasize that recognition of 
local medical personnel is of high importance, 


One of the most imoortant directives issued during this period was a 


_ memorandum, 25 January 1945, Subject: Control of Distribution and Rationing of 

- Food in Germany, signed by The Adjutant, General of SHAEF (AG 400-7 Civil-GE~ 
AGM). It established the general principles governing the distribution of food j 
_ in Germany. tt confirmed the responsibility and authority of the Military Govern- 
' ment. It prescribed that German authorities were first required to provide food 
on a priority basis for United Nations Displaced Persons. Further, it established 
a most important factor; 


"Levels of food consumption by the German population will 
not exceed those obtaining in liberated territories in the 
zone of responsibility of the Supreme Commander," 


This important aspect must be kept in mind in the event of future occupation 
of foreign territory, Because of the importance of this directive, it is in- 


cluded in this report as Appendix III, 


To point up the trend at that time, however, the recommended ration scale 


' set forth in this directive is shovn below: 


' "Except as stated in paragravh 3c (of the directive), 
the maximum allowances of rationed foods in calories per 
person per day that German authorities will permit for 
various consumer categories in the German rationing system 


are as follows: 
Calories from 
Consumer Group Rationed Foods 


im vader 3 years 1,900 
, 3 to 5 years 45250 
6 to 9 years | 1,600 
B10 to 17 years Ly 750 
_ Expectant (last 5 months) and nursing mothers 2,700 
_ Normal consumers 1,550 

if © Heavy and night workers 2 250 

© very heavy workers 2,800 
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That these levels were feasible is borne out by the fact that when and 
where they were maintained no deterioration of the population occurred. 
Only when the levels fell below these sugg:sted figures was there evidence 
of difficulty. It must be remembered, however, that these levels apply only 
when additional indigenous foods are available, If these levels were to™ 
od the only food available, immediate difficulty would be experienced 
4 47). 


Administrative impetus for the nutrition program was provided when the 
Deruty Chief of the Public Health Branch, SHAEF, visited the Surgeon General's 
Office on 15 February 1945 for the purpose of furthering th objectives of — 
the Branch ty obtaining administrative backing and persormel to conduct a 
broad seale nrogram, This visit gave needed information and support to the 
Nutrition Branch of the Surgeon General's Office, and as a result sufficient 
personnel were vromised to carry out the nutrition program envisaged, 


The subject of personnel deserves additional special mention, As pre+ 
viously recorded, because of the lack of suitable, well trained personnel in 
the ranks of the Army, it was necessary to call upon civilian experts from 
medical schools and other civilian institutions to serve on TDY status 
(average 90 days) until sufficient military personnel could be obtained, 
oriented, and trained to carry on the nutrition program, The obvious in- 
convenience and ineffici»ncy of such an operation should be adequate warning 
that in the preparation of a specialized program a primary concern must be 
insurance of a source of vell trained persomiel, If ‘such nersonnel are not 
already available, a treining progrm must be part of organized vlanning,. 


With the guarantee of sufficimt personnel and their immediate move- 
ment to the European The:.ter, fulfillment of early plans became possible, 


The first Nutrition Survey Team was sent to the Netherlands, After 
a survey of conditions there, they joined the remainder of the personnel that 
had by that time arrived from the United States and the various teams were 
set un,consisting of a Clinician, a Nutrition Officer, a Biochemist, and 
a driver-assistant. This toam composition proved most adequate and. satisfied 
all concerned, 


On 2 April 1945, = directive Subject: Nutrition Programs and Reports, 
from Headquarters SHARF to All Headquarters and Commanding Generals in 
Northwestern Europe (AG 014,1-3, GR-AGM,) was published through 211 command 
channels as the result of the realization that a nutrition vrogram was of 
extreme value to commend authority, It directed Civil Affairs Military 
Government Public Health offic:rs to observe and determine the nutritional 
status of civilian populations, recormend to their conmanders the necessary 
Civilian dietary, and mke periodic reports to higher headquarters as mutlined 
for "Civil Affairs lGlitary Government (CAMG), Public Health Technical 
Operations", 24 August 1944, paragraphs 4f, g, and h. 


This directive pointing up the obligations and responsibilities 
of the Public Health authority is an exemple of the type of instruction which 
should be part of any overail medical plan, In this particular case the 
instructions could well have been strengthened by the publication of an 
official operational directive containing a complete section on nutrition. 


The Period under USFET, following the allied victory, SHA®F was 
dissolved on 14 July 1945, oa cormend passed to USF™T and the respective 
Army commands, Up to this time survey personnel hed been maintained on a 
TDY basis from SHARF, After the dissolution of SHAEF, however, the teams were 
assigned to the respective. Army medical staffs, as indicated earlier in 
this account, much difficutly arose as a result. For example, deley was 
encountered in obtaining team survey revorts for incorporation into a general 
monthly summary, This summary represented the only factual data available then 
to the respective commands and therefore was of great imoortance, Again, it 
cannot be emphasized too strongly that administrative responsibility in any 
nutrition program must include the establishment of personrel on a basis to 
provide for direct control and a centralized system of reporting so that, when 
desirable, data from various regions can be consolidated readily, 


aa 
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With the progressive organization of the functioning program in Europe, 

the necessity for additional directives became apparent. The need for 

central control for the respective commands on the various problems that 
developed became obvious as data was made available. Certain of these directives 
and communications which originated in Headquarters USFET can be of value in 
future planning. They are therefore commented upon in the follovring discussion, 


One of the most important directives to be issued as an outcome of the 
utrition program was that one dated 7 August 1945, Subject: German Civilian's 
Weights as Gauge of Nutritional Status, from Headquarters USFET to CG, Third 
it JS Army, Eastern Military District, and CG, Seventh US Army, Western Military 
District. Because of its particular value, it is included as Appendix IV to 
this report. It directs that through periodical check-ups the average body 
weights of the German civilian population be determined, Its special value 
dies in the ease with which these instructions could be carried out plus the 
‘extreme importance of the derived data, As a result of this directive an 
faverage of 80,000 persons were weigheq. each month in Germany, When these 
data were plotted on a comparative basis with the official ration and the 
festimated food as consumed, they provided a direct indication of the state of 
‘the population as a whole and also of special population groups. No large 
scale nutrition program should be organized without including a similar plan 
embodying these principles. 

q It is of interest that in the early period of "selling" and planning 
the nutrition program in Europe the value of body weighing was minimized by 
‘certain groups. Only after nutrition surveys were conducted and a limited 
number of weights(average 1,500 per month )were available was the true worth 
of this data recognized, 

The basic directive providing for the feeding of displaced persons was 
the memorandum , 18 September 1945, Subject: Feeding United Nations Displaced 
Persons in Approved Camps and Centers in the U.S. zone of Germany, from 
Headquarters USFET to Commanding General, All Forces in the ETO (AG 430) 
GEC-AGO. Criticism of it can be made on the basis that it provided a ration 
of 2,300 calories per day per person, which, when evenly distributed is in 
excess of need. This was particularly true in the case of these displaced 
persons inasmuch as supplemental foods were available and were obtained by 
them through diverse means, 


An additional problem with respect to these displaced persons was that 
of administrative control, Three organizations simultaneously were trying 
to run the DP Camps — — the area commanders through their representatives; 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA); and the 
local Military Government officials, who were "on the spot" to supply food ' 
and whatever else was needed or requested by either the area commanders, 
UNRRA, or Military Government itself. 


In estimating the problems which will arise in the event of total war, 

it is imperative that planning encompass the possibility of a similar dis- 
placement of large numbers of people, with the resultant necessity of pro- 
viding them with food and other requirements. The difficulties encountered in 
Europe in this connection certainly provide a springboard for the development 
of plans adequate to meet such an emergency. 


| A supplement to the directive cited immediately above is the memorandum 
Gated 15 October 1945, Subject: Special Ration in the U.S, Zone of Germany 
Por Persons Persecuted by the Nazi Regime, from Headquarters USFET to 
Commanding General, All Forces in the ETO (AG 430 )GEC-AGO. It points up 
another type of weaticn that may arise in the event of war and the subsequent 
displacement of large groups of people. By this directive a special ration 
was provided for a select group. Although arising from a humanitarian 
impulse, this proved to be a dangerous procedure. It resulted in bad feelings 
tween the individual displaced persons themselves and between them as a 

oup and the indigenous population in the exploitation of available food 
ppites, and in difficulty in accomplishing the rehabilitiation of an assorted 
eroup of people. 
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g Interesting in the light of our discussion is a publication, Subject: 
Emergency NMAF Treatment for General Medical Use, from 21 Army Group, Civilian 
Consultant Group (Medical Research Council, London, resulting from special 
“studies by the British.) During the period prior to VE-Day the nutritional 
“state of the civilian population within the'B2 area of the Netherlands, then 
‘still in German hands, was the source of much concern, Reports received 
toward the end of hostilities indicated an average dietary in that area of 
“around 400 calories per day per person. Videspread starvation was expected 
-as a result. The British therefore carried on extensive studies with respect 
to the use of protein hydrolysate, to be given by mouth to persons too weak to - 
‘eat normally, In theory, tnis method of supplying proteins sounded excellent, 
‘When put into practice, however, it proved to be of little value. Primarily, 
‘protein hydrolysate was unpalatable and difficult to retain. Secondly, 
“individuals who were able to take hydrolysate by mouth fared even better when 
given cereals, gruel, flour and water, or any combination of these, with-.as 
high a content of sugar as possible. The lesson to be derived from this 
pexperience needs no further comment, 

An attempt at a late date to postulate standards of minimum nutrient 
"requirements, as advocated by the Allied Control authority was contained in a 
“memorandum, 23 October 1945, Subject: Standard of Minimum Nutrient Require- 
“ments, from Headquarters USFET to Directors of the Offices of Military 
Government for Bavaria, Western District, and Berlin District, (GEC FH 720.1). 
'This directive is included in its entirety in this report as Appendix Ve 
“Interesting is the fact that by its issuance the need for such standards was 
acknowledged exactly one year following the publication by SHAEF of its 

p “Detailed Flan for Nutrition Surveys" (20 October 1944). In this directive 
the establishment of the 2,000 calorie level for normal consumers was re~- 
affirmed, but the levels postulated by SHAEF in its directive of 25 January 
q 944 were raised, 


q The type of instruction vitally necessary to the establishment of 
responsibility in the planning of an operation is illustrated in the memorandun, 
/2 November 1945, Subject: Delineation of Supply Responsibility, to all 
Commanding Generals, Commands in ETO, Austria, Missions, Ground Forces, Air 

Forces, etc. (AG 4000 GDS-AG)). Because of its importance it is ineluded in 
full in this report as Appendix VI. In a simple and direct manner its 
Byorpose is stated: 


"In order to clarify supply responsibility for the 
furnishing of food and Class IT and IV Quartermaster items to 
displaced persons, prisoners of war, disarmed enemy forces, 
and other categories of non-U.S. military personnel, all 
concerned are advised that responsibility to and sources of 
supply for the various categories for which the Theater Commander 
is responsible are delineated below * * x" 


Included as Appendix VII this report is the memorandum, 10 November 1945, 
‘Subject: German Civilian Weights as Gauge of Nutritional Status, from 
Headquarters USFET to Commanding Generals, Eastern and Western Military 
Districts (AG 720 GEC AGO). It emphasizes the contents of the letter of 

"7 August 1945 on this subject. In addition, it sets forth a slight revision 
ain procedure. Both this directive and the letter referred to constitute 
valuable precedents upon which future plans may be based, 


The value of the directive of 16 January 1945, Subject: Food and 
Feeding Responsibilities in ETO, to All Commands in ETO, Austria, Air Forces, 
Military Government Ground Forces (AG 430 GEC-AGO), which amended directives 
of 2 November and 16 November 1945, lies in its clear definition of feeding 
responsibilities, The particular worth is the precedent of that directive 
as it stated and designated responsibility and authority ad this task, 

See Appendix’ xr, 


The value of and need for efficient nutrition surveys is reflected in 
a statement in the directive of 14 February 1946, Subject; Inspection 
and Control of Food Rationing in US Zone of Germany, from the Commanding 

q 
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Genc¥al, USFET to Directors of the Offices of Military Government of Bavaria, 
Greater Hesse, and Wucrttomborg Baden, that _ 


"Recont inspection by nutritional teams of the Public 
Hoalth Branch, Office of Military Government (U.S,Zonc) in- 
dieates that Gorman Civilians arc rcceciving food rations 
econsidcrable in execss of the officially suthorized ration 
scalc. Tho United States Government hes undertaken to 
supplomont indigcnous German food supplics by importing the 
neccessary food to supply a 1550 caloric ration scalc," 
(Appendix VIII). 


This conmunication further direceted that stuns: be taken to stop illogal 
traffic in and consumption of rationed food in the rospcetive areas. 


_Ancluded as Appendix IX to this report is tho text of the directive of 

| $0 March 1946, Subject: Ration Seale for Feeding of German Civilian Internces, 
from (MCNarncy) to Commanding Genorals, Third US Army Arca, Berlin District, 
Commanding Officer, Bromcen Port Command (thru CG Continental Base Section) 

(AG 430.2 GEC*AGO), related to the responsibility of fccding German civilian 
interness. arlicr neglect of this. greup required that the attention of 


_ command authority be drawn to their responsibilitics for the welfare of these 


people held under our custody though not in time of wor. The momorandun 

» cited was an attompt to draw up a directive in a form capable of intorpretation 

: by untrained individuals. As a result there was ostablished a sample ration 
‘including certain designated foods to supply 1,700 cslorics per person per 

day plus any supplements that might be required for intornecs on full time 

jobs. 


Two points are noteworthy in connection with this directive. First, 
it recognized the necessity for clarify and simplicity in crder that correct 
interpretations might be assurcd. Sccondly, the nocd for its issuance 
points up tho possibility of neglect of feeding and nutritional responsibilitics 
romaining cvon after an omergoney period has passed, 
D. The Probl 


Equipment 


oms of Porsonnel & 


: That the nutrition program succeeded at all is the more romarka>le 
_ when one considers the constant administrative difficultios which confronted 
_ those responsible for its accomplishmcnt,. 


Onee proper command authority became aware of tho importance of the 

) program, tho Office of the Surgcon Generel gavo full support to the repoated 

' requests for. personncl to carry out the plan as proposed. No early provision 
' was made, however, for toams of this typo in any Tables of Organization (8/0). 
| Similarly, there were no Tables of Equipnent (T/E) for such groups at any 

' level of authority. This condition persisted up to tho time when personnel 

/ were traincd and organized into toams and these teams had been assigned to 

_ the various Army Headquarters medical groups. 


| Makeeshift procuroment of necessary cquipncnt was the inevitable result 
_ of this lack of planning. Reconditioned vchicles and ambulances provided 

| transport. [Equipment had to be obtained without official sanction and from 

' capturod cnemy supply dumps. Even morc acutc was the problom of billeting, 

rations, and gasolinc, as previously mentioned, 


‘Nuncrous unsuccessful attempts were made to have included in Military 
_ Government operational plans a T/0 and T/E for nutrition teams. Fven to the 
present time the Military Government T/O and T/E dated 1 July 1948 (55) makes 


' no such provision for this important aspect of preventive medicine, 


ql Unquestionably the ommission is duc to a lack of appreciation of the role that 
_ nutrition can play. 
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and the improbability of promotions, the personnel soon became dissatisfied. 
_ It was only with great difficulty that their efficiency and activities were 
maintained, 


Reference is made to Appendix X of this report, setting forth the 


_ desirable composition of an effective Nutrition Survey Team and the equip- 
_ment necessary to outfit such a zroup. From October 1944 through June 1946 
'_when and where such personnel and equipment were available, they proved to be 
most efficient working organizations and this standard was maintained so 

_ far as possible throughout survey activities, 


E, Tripartite Surveys 
Starting on 30 July 1945, the first of a series of quarterly tripvartite 


_ nutrition surveys of the United States, British, and French Zones of Germany 
' were conducted, These surveys were initiated and planned by the United States 


| Public Health zroup. The British and the French sent three officers re- 


' presenting the medical, nutriticnal, and azricultural aspects cf nutrition 


i 


on each of these missions. Invitations were extended on every occasion to 

the Scviet Government to participate, but on only one such survey were their 
representatives present, Even on this survey, however, only the United States, 
British, and French Zones were covered, 


Those quarterly surveys provided opportunity for an exchange of ideas, 
establishment of uniformity of control and investigation, and--more imvortant-- 
gave opportunity through a combined report written at the termination of each 


' trip fer first-hand knowledve of the nutritional status of the respective 

» areas. Enouzh emphasis cannot be placed on the value of the cooperation and 
| advantages derived from these quarterly trips. Certainly the establishment 
' of an extensive nutrition program in the future should embody a similar type 


| of cooperation, whether between localities, states, countries, or continents, 


F, The Role of Nutrition in the Future 


This summary of the nutrition program carried on during World War II 


» and an evaluation of the results of the program emphasize the necessity 


of establishing now a well planned program based upon experience, 


Considerinz the achievements of this relatively unsponsored program 


' built upon pioneer efforts, early establishment of a similar plan for 


future emergency would lend valuable uniform data relative to all the 
aspects of nutrition which, if unrecognized, can directly influence the 


» national potential for survivial in the event of total war, 
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APPENDIX I (CONT'D) 


3 ; : , ' Thia-, Ribofla~ Niacin A = Vitam 
ie Protein Calcium [Iron Vitamin - Lae agscor itamin 
Calories ite inn & vin,“ (Nicotinic bic dD, 
Acid), 4 Acid ie: 
em. pm. mg. LEW mg. Mf mg. mg. 
Children over 12 years 8 
Girls, 13-15 yrs, 
(00 ib, 20 hed es w~ > 2600 80 143 is 5000 Led 2u0 13 80 400 
16—20 yrs, 
Piet Tis SS Pi iw wt oe EO 75 tg 15 5000 tad 1.8 12 80 4,00 
Boys 3 13-15 yrse 
GOS 2, 29 ken). ee | 3Q00 85 in 15 5000 1.5 22 15 90 400 
16~20 yrs, 
(141 lb,, 64 Ms} 46a % 3800 100 Lee 15 6000 leet nas 7 100 400 


4 Objectives toward which to aim in planning practical dietaries: The recommended allorances can be attained with a good variety of | 
common foods which will also provide other minerals and vitamins for which requirements are less well known, 


. Calorie allovences must be adjusted up or down to meet specific needs, The calorie values in the table are ther-fore not applicable 
to all individuals mt rather represent group averages. The proper calorie allowance is that which over an extended period will maintain 
body weight or rate of growth at the level most conducive to well—being, 


3 
The allowance depends on the relative amounts of vitamin A and carotene. The allowances of the table are based on the promise that 
approximately two—thirds of the vitamin A value of the average diet in this country is contributed by carotene and that carotene has 
half or less than half the value of vitamin A, 


4 For adults. (except pregnant and Lactating women) receiving diets supplying 2000 galories or less, such as.reducing diets, the 
alldwances of thiamine and niacin may be 1 mg. and 10 mg. respectively, The fact that figures are given for different calorie levels 
for thiamine and niacin does not imply that we can estimate the requirement of these factors within 500 calories, but they are added 
merely for simplicity of calculation. In the present revision, riboflavin allowances are based on body weight rather than caloric 
levels, Other members of B canplex also are required, though no values can be given, Foods supplying adequate thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin will tend to supply sufficient of the remaining B vitamins, 
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APPNDIX I (CON'D) 


5 There is evidence that the male adult needs relatively little iron, The need will usually be provided for if the 
diet is satisfactory in other respects, 


6 The need for supplemental vitamin D by vigorous adults leading a normal life seans to be minimum. For persons working 
at night and for nuns and others whose habits shield them from the sunlight, as well as for elderly persons, the ingestion of 
small amounts of vitamin D is desirable, 


7 During the latter part of pregnancy the calorie allowance should increase approxinately 20 percent above the preceding 
level, The value of 2400 calories represents the allowance for pregnant, sedentary women, 


va 
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moderate activity and for average weight at the middle year of the age group, 


9 Needs for infants increas? from month to month with size and activity. Th amounts given are for approximately 
6 to 8 months, The Dietary requirments for sone of the nutrients such as protzin and calcim are less if derived largely 
from human milk, 
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APPENDIX IT 
Benchmark Levels of the National Research Council 


| The “benchmark levels", as designated by the National Research Council, 
are as follows; 


1. Semi-Starvation Level 60% of normal 
Emerzency Subsistence Level 75% " t 


3. Te evel 85% " " 
4. Short Term Relief Level 92% " " 
5. Reference Level 100% " tt 
6. Optimal Rehabilitation 

Level 120% " tt 


The effects to be expected from these different consumption levels on 
‘health, well-being, an? capacity for work, may be summarized in a general way 
as follows: 


1. At the "semi-starvation level" the energy provided 
will be insufficient to enable a population to continue 
even the minimum amount of work necessary to prevent 
further deterioration in its own economy and in its 
social structure, 


2. The “emergency subsistence Level" is the minimum 
needed to prevent very serious under nutrition leading 


to a marked increase in mortality and to trave danger 
of civil unrest. If food consumption falls appreciably 
below the emergency subsistence level for a matter of 
weeks or at most months, serious consequences must be 
expected, ’ 


3. The "temporary maintenance level" is sufficiently 
high to maintain populations without serious break- 
down in general health for a least a considerable 
number of months, This would not provide for rapid 
and complete rehabilitation and would not be 
tolerable over a period of years. The psychological 
effects -—~- apathy, depression, and irritability -- 
will militate against the maintenance or cevelopment 
of satisfactory political and social conditions. 


4 The "short term relief level" is considered to be 
close to the minimum on which a country could make 
effective progress in repairing the damages of war, 
rebuilding its economy and attaining a reasonable 
degree of social stability. It is recommended that 
consumption should be raised as quickly as possible 
above this restricted level, 


5. The "reference level" represents the caleric 
consumption on which each particular population has 
been able, in some recent past period, to carry 
on its normal activities and maintain its normal 
weiztht. For the vresent nurnose it may be assumed 
to correspond with the vrewar consumption levels 
of the countries involved when these have been 
adjusted in the ways indicated above. : 


6. The "optimal rehabilitation level" vrovides, without 
excessive waste, for a nutritional intake sufficient 
to allow the most rapid prozress of previously severely 
uncernourished populations toward complete rehabilitation. 
The number of months during which such 4 level should 
be maintained cepends on the level from which the pro- 
cess started, 
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SOFT 
- cca ah tina APPENDIX IIT 
SUPREME HEADQUARTERS 
ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE : 
s . APO 757 (Main) 
AG 400-7 (Civil) GE-aGM 25 January 1945 


SUBJECT: Control of Distribution and Rationing of Food in Germany 


ver Headquarters, 21 army Group 
: Commanding General, Twelfth army Group, APO 655 
Commanding General, Sixth Army Group, APO 23 


7 1. Reference is made to Sections IV, VIII and XVII of the Directive for ' 
_ Military Government of Germany Prior to Defeat or Surrender, AG 014.1=1 (GER) 
_ GE-AGM, dated 9 November 1944. 


2. GENERAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD IN GERMANY 


a. No imported food will be issued to the German population except in 
{ extreme emergencies in areas where indigenous supplies are not available in 

' sufficient quantities to prevent disease and such disorder among the civilian 

_ population as mizht endanger or seriously impede allied Military operations, 


| be Levels of food consumption by the German population will not exceed 
those obtaining in liberated territories in the zone of responsibility of the 
_ Supreme Commander, 


q c. German authorities will be responsible for the maintenance or 
» re-establishment of the German food distribution and rationing system, in- 
cluding price controls, and for the elimination from that system of all fea- 
' tures which discriminate against zroups or individuals on the basis of race, 
| creed, color, or political opinion. Where the German food-control system is 


' completely disrupted, it will be the responsibility of the German authorities 


| to improvise a temporary system, 


| d. Wide variations will be found in the quantities of food avail- 

' able in various ares in Germany. The German authorities will be required to 
accumulate food supplies that are in excess of minimum requirements in surplus 

| areas, to safeguard such stocks, and to arrange for their movement to deficit 

' areas, 


e. German authorities will be required as a matter of first priority 

| to provide food for United Nations Displaced Persons in*each camp and center 

» approved by you at an average daily rate, insofar as feasible, of 2,000 calories 
q per person. This rate will include both rationed and unrationed commodities, 


' Ration allowances for other cispnlaced persons anc for MWnited Nations displaced 


' persons not in approved camps and centers will be at the same rate as for the © 
German population, 


f, German authorities may enteavor by every means to involve Allied 
— military forces in responsibility for the provision and distribution of food 
» for the civilian population. You will insure that no action is taken by 
» troops under your command that would lead to this result. 


3. RATION SCALE 


4 ae, 2h Order to fulfill the principles outline? above, it will be 
© necessary to prescribe from time to time the maximum allowances of food rations 


) that German authorities will permit to be issued. It is not possible at pre- 


» sent to estimate accurately tne food situation in Germany; hence, the scale 
Ziven below will be revarided as provisional. 
b.. Except as stated in paragraph 3e, the maximum allowances of 
» rationed foods in calories per person per day that German authorities will permit 
» for varicus consumer categories in the German rationing system are as follows: 
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P Calories from 
OER Cee Rationed Foods 
Under 3 years 1000 
3 to 5 years 1250 
6 to 9 years 1600 
10 to 17 years 1750 
Expectant (last 5 mos.) and nursing mothers 2700 
Normal consumers 1550 
Heavy and night workers 2250 
Very heavy workers 2800 


The caloric .levels indicated above should cover for each area all foods that are 
normally rationed in that area, 


Ce The imposition of maximum levels cf fcod consumption in Germany 
dees not involve the Allied military forces in any cbligation to furnish supplies 
tc meet these levels. The extent to which these maximum allowances may be 
attained will be dependent upen the availability of incizgenous supplies and upon 
the effectiveness of the German authorities in administering the food collection 
' and distribution system. 


dg. Army Groups and lower formations may establish ration levels lessor 
than these shown in paragraph 3b, if necessary, and will hole German authorities 
responsible for making such recuctions from the prescribed maxima as may be needed 
to forestall shortages, 


e. In no case will the maximum food=ration allowances prescribed by 
this headquarters be exceeded without its authorization, except, 


(1) Where Army Groups or lower formations cetermine that temporary 
surpluses of perishable foods wuld otherwise be'wasted, and, 


(2) That Army Groups and lower formations may require that 
German authorities provide additional supplementary rations, 
as necessary, for workers employed an Allied military 
projects. 


q f. Pencinz further instructions, allowances cf food anc feed to self- 
) suppliers obtained by retention of their own production will be eontinued at 

» the German official levels that were in operation immediately prior to Allied 

) occupation, 


7 se Reports on indizenous ford rescurces in your area will be sub- 

» mitted te this headquarters in accordunce with instructions to be issued, On 

» the basis of these reports and of the ration allowances prevailing in liberated 
| territories, this heacquarters will instruct Army Groups from time to time 
regarding amendments in the food ration levels shown in paracraph 3b, 


By CLrection of the Supreme Commander: 


T.d. DAVIS 
Brigacier General, USA 


| DISTRIRUTION: Adjutant General 
| 75 - HQ, 21 A Gp 
100 = CG, Twelfth 4 Gp 
75 - OG, Sixth A Gp 
25 =~ CG, Com Z, European T of Opns 
15 - U.S. Group C.¢. 
15 = Control Commission (British) 
2-G-3 Div 
2- G-4 Div 
250 - G-5 Div | 
1 - AG Records \ 
5 - 0G, First Allied airborne Army 
1 - Theater Judge Advocate 


& 
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The foregoing directive was amended by undated letter Twelfth Army Group 
430.2 (G-5 ES) Subject: Control of Distribution and Rationing of Food in 
Germany, as follows: 


| 1. The maximum allowances given in paragraph 3b of basic letter are 
changed to read as follows; 


CONSUMER GROUP CALORIES FROM RATIONED FOODS 
Under 3 years 1,000 
3 to 5 years 1,250 
6 to 9 years 1,500 
10 to 17 years 1,600 
Expectant (last 5 months) & nursing mothers 2,200 
Normal consumers 1,150 
Heavy and night workers A ya00 


Very heavy workers 2,800 
: 2. Except when Armies require that supplementary fats and meat rations 
be provided as necessary for workers employed on Allied military projects, 
German authorities will not be permitted to issue a weckly ration per person 
‘of more than: — 

ae 75 grams of butter, margarine and other fats, 

b. 175 grams of meat, 
} 3. Until further notice, German authorities will not be permited to 
use barley or other cereals in the manufacture of beer or alcoholic spirits 


for civilian consumption. 


By command of Licutenant General BRADLEY 
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Serr APPENDIX IV 
HEADQUARTERS 
U.S. FORCES, EUROPEAN THEATER 
AG/CLA/pkb 
(Main) APO 757 
7 August 1945 
AG 720 GEC-AGO 
SUBJECT: German Civilians' Weights as Gauge of Nutritional Status 
TO : Commanding General, Third US Army/Eastern Military District 


Commanding General, Seventh US Army/Western Military District 


1. Periodical calculated average weights of adults will furnish an 
indication of the adequacy of the caloric intake cf the population, Maintenance 
of body weizht ».r gain in weight is acequute anc definite evicence of a 
sufficient caloric intake, while a loss of body weiczht indicates the probability 
of insufficient calcric intake. The heizhts of individuals are related to their 
body weights, but if a sufficiently large number of the population are weighed 
without selection, it is unnecessary to record the heights of adults. 


2, a. It is necessary to obtain, by the simplest methods available, an 
index of the nutritional status of the population, One of the simplest methods 
is sample weizhing of populations effected in the manner outlined in the 
following paragraph. 


be ae is sesired that you issue the necessary instructions to furnish 
the following information, through proper channels to the Public Health Branch, 
G5 Division, this heatquarters, provicing for the:furnishing of such copies \ 
tc interveninz commands as you may deem appropriate: 


AW Body weight (to the nearest E es, or 0.5 kz) of male and 
female acults 20 years of age and over, 


(2) Body weichts of the two sexes to be recorded separately 
by age zroups 20 through 39; 40 through 59; 60 and over, 


(a) Individuals should be selectec at random from public 
places, such as queues, street corners, etc, 


(b) Individuals should be weighed with shoes (not boots) 
and ordinary street clothes, but without overcoat, 
raincoat, handbags or packages, The exact reading of 
the scale should be recorded as the weizht and no 
Seductions or adjustments mace by the weizher for 
clothinz or other reasons 


(c) All criszinal weishts should be reported, zivinz the 
calculated averate weichts for each aze group and 
the location where weivthts were taken an? recorded. 


(d) The followinz number of pers-ns should be weizhed 
according ie the size of the communities: 


10,000 population - 5% to be weizhed or a total of 500 or more, 
10 ,000-50 ,090 population - 2 1/2% to be weivthed or at least 1250. 
100,000 population ~ 1.5% to be weighed or a total of 1500. 
500,000 population ,.75% tc be weizhed or a total of 3750. 

\ 1,000,000 population 0,5% to be weighed or a total cf 5000. 


3. The report should state the known or estimated p-pulation of each 


community. 


(Cont!) 
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4. itis desired that the weights be recorded initially as of 15 
August 1945 and weighings be reeorded every three months thereafter at 
locations approximately identical with those chosen initially, reports being 
submitted in the same manner as prescribed in paragraph 2, above, 


PY COMMAND OF GRPN"RAL “IS“NHOWER s 


/s/ HN, NeXMAN 

/+/ 3H. Newman 

Colonel, AGD 
Assistant Adjutant General 


Copies tos 
CG,, Berlin District 
G5 
AG Records, 
(Reproduced in G-5 Division) 
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HEADQUARTERS 
U.S. FORCES, EUROPEAN THEATER 
Office of Military Government (U.S.Zone) 


(Main) APO 757 
23 October 1945 


GEC-PH 720.1 


SUBJECT; Standard of Minimum Nutrient Requirements 


TO : Director, Office of Military Government for Bavaria 


Director, Office of Military Government (Western District) 
Director, Office of Military Government (Rerlin District) 


1. The Allied Control Authority has before it for consideration a paper 


on the adoption of a uniform nutritional standard and ration scale. although 
agreement has been reached that uniformity is desireable, action has been nec 


essarily deferred because of lack of information as to the propective food 
resources in Germany and of the nutritional standards and ration scales of 
other European countries. These matters are being investigated, 


2. The proposal before the Allied Control Authority sets forth a standard 


: to be adopted as soon as possible in the future as being the minimum necessary 
_for the growth of children, health of the population, reasonably effective out 
) put of coal and the prevention of civil unrest. This standard is as follows; 


ye 


i 


Category of Protein Calcium* Iron Vite 
mg 


q Consumer ams pees a 
1. Children . : 
0-2 30 0.8 10 1000 
3-5 ae 45 0.6 10 1200 
6-9 2000 55 0.6 10 1800 
10-17 2700 65 0,6 10 2500 
2. Pregnant or Nursing 
omen 2700 90 hee 10 3500 
3. Normal Consumers 2000 65 0.6 10 2500 
4. Med—Heavy workers 2700 65 0.6 p 2500 
5. Heavy Workers es, 4200 65 0.6 a #500 
6. Very heavy workers 3700 65 0.6 10 2500 


a. Thiamin (Vitamin Bl) 0.5 mgs per 1000 calories to 3000 
b. Riboflavin 0,6 mes, per 1000 calories to 3000 
ec. Niacin 10 mgs. 
d, Vitamin D - 400 International units for infants 0-5 
* Calcium may be supplied in mineral form 
* * Vitamin A expressed as such, Caretene valued at 1/3. 


3. For the reasons previously indicated, it is not possible at this time 


| to adopt the foregoing standard as a basis for rationing in the U.S, Zone, In 
' the meantime, the U,S, representative proposes the continued use as a basis for 
| planning of the provisional scale of rations set out in the paper before the 

) Allied Control Authority. This scale is as follows; 


Normal consumers 1,550 Calories 
Moderately heavy worker 2,000 . 
Heavy worker 2,500 

Very heavy worker 3 5900 


Children & Pregnant women . 
Daily Calorie value of 
total rations including Daily allowances 


_ Categories Milk of Milk 


O-2 . 5000 © | ; 374 litre (whole 


3=5 | 1,200 1/2 litre (milk 
| 41 (cont'd) 


Se ee ee ee ee ge my aye On ae 


Oe et eT 


ee ae ee 


- 


af 


OP 
fori APPFNDIX V (CONTINU™D) 
Daily Calorie value of 
total rations incl Wing Daily allowances 
Categorie € aS > \ IRE REA ie of Milk 
6~9 1,550 1/2 litre ) whole or 
1 ; 955 /4 iver 
Pregnant women | Oe 1/2 " whole 
| milk 


a 

4. Nutrition surveys of civilians in the U.S,Zone shor that the current 
ration is insufficient in many areas and among cmsiderable numbers and classes~ 
of the population, Significant deficiencies in the amounts and kinds of food 
and nutrients have been disclosed ty a less of body weight and other signs of 
nutritional deficiency disease showm on.examination during these surveys, Al- 
though not as yet sufficient to affect seriously the health and working capacity 
of the population as a whole, they we additional evidence of th failure to 
meet minium nutritional requirements, These deficiencies are the more signifi- 
cant, because they have occurred during the summer season when maximur: amounts 
of unrationed food, espe cially garden vegetables, were avallable to supplenent 
the inadequate rs atic ned items, The onset of winter, vith inadequate shelter 
in-sufficient clothing and the need for additi-nal ecxlorles to maintain body 
heat may be expected to increase the deficiency, 

” 

5. Continued failure to meet such minimum requirements cen only result 
in loss of health, widespread nutritional deficiency disease, predispositon to 
epidertics and an inability to do essentinl work and maintain necessary activit- 
ies, 


6. Because of the nossible sericus consequence of inability to meet the 
requirerents specified in psragraph 2 ave, Military Government officers at 
all echelons should require the Public Health officocrs to inform and advise 
them of the current state of nutrition of the populetion in their arcas, 


7. In view of the foregcing, !filitary Govern ent health officers shuld 
be informed thats 


a. The requirements listed in varagraph 2 shcul.d be used as the 
standard in determining adequacy of individual feod intake, and in prepering 
reports on rationing, focd consumption and nutritional state applicable to 
German civilians and displeced persons, 


b, All lHlitary Government personnel should te informed of the 
dangers and results of inability tc meet these requirements and the need to 
foresee and detect them, and the need fur expending every effort to prevent 
deficiencies insofar as possibl: by conforming even the provisional ration 
scalp to the nutritional as distinguished from the caloric, standards set 
fortn in paragraph 2, 


e, ach Directr, Office of itlitary Gevernment shold regularly 
obtain technical advice and recommendat’ ons required with reference to the fore, 
going from the senior Public Health Officer of the detachment, 


8, There is no directive or intent emtained in the foregoing to 
establish or require changes in present food ration seales withwt prior 
approval of this Headquarters, 


/s/ C.L,. Adcock 

/t/ C.L, ANcock 
Major General, GSC 
Director 
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APPENDIX VI 


HRA DQUARTERS 
U.S. FORCES, EUROPFAN THEATER 
\ 


AG 400 GDS~AGO (Main) APO 757 
2 November 1945 


SUBJECT: Delineation of Supply Responsibility 


TO : Commanding Generals; 
U.S. Forces, Austria 
U.S, Air Forces in Europe 
Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.) 
Theater Service Forces, Furopean Theater (Rear) 
Rach Military District 
Fifteenth U.S, Army 
XVI Corps 
Berlin District 
Buropean Division, Air Transport Command 
Ground Force Reinforcement Command 
Headquarters Command, U.S, Forces, European Theater 
Heads of Missions 
Commanding Officer, Military Intellizence Service 


1. In order to clarify supply responsibility for the furnishing of Food 
and Class II and IV Quartermaster items to displaced persons, prisoners of 
war, disarmed? enemy forces, and other categories of non-J,S, military personnel, 
all concerned are advised that responsibility tc anc scurces >f-supply for the 
various categories of personnel for which the Theater Commancer is responsible 
‘are as delineated below, All previous ‘directives on this subject are modified 
to the extent they are inccnsistent herewith: 


General Staff 


Catesory of Personnel Responsibility Source of Supply 
(Personnel within these catezories (U.S. military stocks 
are limited to those to whem exclude military 
Theater Commander has supply respons- eovernment stocks. ) 
ibility.) 

1. U.S. military personnel (including Ged . U, S. military stocks 


U.S. Navy and Merchant Marine) 


ae UsS,' Civilians G=4, U.S. military stocks 
3. Red Cross Gah U.S. military stocks 
4. Allied military personnel Gad, U.S, military stocks 


2 The extent of the Theater Commander's supply cbligaticon to personnel 
in the various catetories listed above varies from complete responsibility 
(in the case of U.S. military personnel) to a very limited responsibility (in 
the case of certain classes of civilian employees as to whom it is limited to 
one meal a day), The above statements of responsibility anc sources are 
therefore solely for the purpose of delineating responsibility between the 
azencies indicated and are not intended to increase the extent of that respons: 
ibility as announced and defined in current cirectives, 


3e It is the responsibility of all echelons of command to assure that 
issues of food, clothins and other items of supply furnished to any of the 
above’ classes, in accorcance with current directives, are supervised by the 
appropriate teneral staff uzency and that the supplies are issued from the in- 
dicated source or sources. This is essential since supolies have been and 
are beinz procured and distributed or the basis of responsibility announced and 
any Giversion cr misuse will jeopardize the ability of the supply agencies to 
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to accomplish their mission. 


4. Supplies controlled by one general staff division will not be used 
for or issued to categories of personnel for which that division is not respons- 
ible without specific authority from this headquarters, 


BY COMMAND OF GENERAL FISENHOWFR : 


/s/ R. Bs. Lovett 
Brigadier General, USA 
Adjutant General 
DISTRIBUTION: "D", plus 


APPENDIX VII 


CoP? 
HEADQUARTERS 
U.S. FORCES, BUROPEAN THEATER 
(Main) APO 757 
AG 720 GEC-AGO 10 November 1945 


SUBJECT: German Civilian Weizthts as Gauge of Nutritional Status 


TO : Commandinz Generals; 
Kastern Military District \ 
Western Military District 


1. Letter, this headquarters, file and subject as above, dated 7 Aucust 
1945 is revised in accordance with the following instructions, included herein 
for the guidance of all concerned, 


2. Periodical calculated average weithts of acults have furnished an 
indication of the adequacy of the calsric intake of the pcpulation, Maintenance 
of body weicht or gain in weicht is adequate and definite evidence of a suf- 
ficient calorie intake while a loss of body weicht indicates the probability 
of insufficient caloric intake. The heichts of individuals are related to 
their body weizhts, but if a sufficiently large number of the population is 
weichted without selection, it is unnecessary to record the heichts of acults, 


3. a, It is necessary to continue obtaining by the simplest methods 
available an index of the nutritional status of the population. One of the 
Simplest methods is sample weizhinz of populations effected in the manner 
outlined below. 


_b, Pendinz inclusion of this revised directive in l4litary Government 
revulations, it is desired that you issue, with assizned approval number 
MG/PH/4/A, the necessary instructions to furnish the followin’ information 
monthly direct to Public Health Branch, Office of Military Government (U.S. 
Zone), this headquarters, providing for the furnishinz of such copies ot 
intervening commands as you may deem appropriate: 

(1) The following minimum number of persons will be weizhted 
monthly in every community of 10,9000 population and over, 
according to the size of the community; 


10,000 — 50,000 population, 5% to he weichted 


(cont'd) 
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50,000 = 100,000 population 2e8 to be weizhted 
100,000 = 500,000 population 15% to be weirhted 
500,000 - 1 Wilton ° 0. 5% "om " 

1 million and over " O35 %%. 8 " 


(2) Body weisht (to the nearest 1 lb. or 0.5 ke.) of male and female 
adults 20 thru 39; 40 thru 59; 60 and over. 


(3) Individuals should be selected at random from public places 
such as queues, street corners, etc, 


(4) Individuals shovld be weithed with shoes (not boots) and ordinary 
street clothes without overcoat, raincoat, handbags or packazes, 
The exact reacdinz of the scale should be recorded as the weicht 
and no deductions or adjustments made by the weither for clothing 
or other reasons. 


(5) All original weights should be reported, tivine the calculated 
averaze weizhts for each sex and age troup and the location where 
weishts were taken and recorded, / 


4. The report should state the known or estimated population of each com= 
munity and the number of indivicuals weizhed in exch sex and age zroup. 


5. It is desired that the weithts be obtained each month at locations 
approximately identical with those previously chosen, reports beinz submitted 
in the same manner as prescribed in paratraph 3 above, 


BY COMMAND OF GENERAL BISENHOWER ¢ 


/s/ T.W. Guptill 
Captain, AGD 
: assistant Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION: 
25 — bach addressee 
4 - Berlin 
25 ~- Public Health Branch, O/Ifil Gov (U.S. Zone) 
10 - Public Health & Welfare Division, O/i7il Gov for Germany (U.S.) 
6 = Theater Chief Sur-eon 
1 - Of4il Gov (U.S,Zone) 
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APPENDIX VIII 


HEADQUARTERS . 
U. S. FORCES, EUROPEAN THEATER 


APO 757 
14 February 1946 
AG 335. GEC-AGO 


SUBJECT: Inspection and Control of Food Rationing in U. S, Zone of Germany 


To: Directors: 
Office of Military Government for Bavaria 
Office of Military Government for Greater Hesse 
Office of Military Government for Wuerttember- 
Baden 


1. Recent inspections by nutritional teams of the Public Health Branch, 
Office of Military Government (U,S. Zone), indicate that German civilians in 
the U. S. Zone are receiving food rations considerable in excess of the officially 
authorized ration scale. It is desired that you take the necessary action 
without delay to determine if ration scales are beins exceeded or food otherwise 
illegally disposed of with in your land, 


2. Brigadier General Hester of the Food and Agriculture Branch Office 
of Military Government for Germany (U,S.) has recently held conferences with 
the German Chiefs of Food and Agriculture, their principal ussistants and food 
and agriculture experts of Military Government in the three laender of the 
U.S. Zone, In these conferences, the organization of inspection terms, the 
types of inspections and inspection guides were discussed in great detail, It 
is desired that you give all necessary assistance to these inspection terms in 
order that illegal scale and consumption of rationed food items may be 
credicated, 


3. The United States Government has undertaken to supplement indigenous 
Food supplies of importing the necessary food to supply a 1550 calory ration 
scale to the normal consumer, This import program is conditioned upon proper 
and maxium use being made of indigenous food supplies, 


4. It is further desired that you report the Director, Office of 
Military Government (U.S. Zone), the results taken to eliminate illegal traffic 
in and consumption of rationed food items in your land, 


BY COMMAND OF GENERAL McNARNEY; 
EMANUEL SOLOMONS 


Major, AGD 
Assistant Adjutant General 


Copies: 
OMG (2) 
A G Records 
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APPENDIX X 


UNITED STATES FORCES 
~ EUROPEAN THEATER 
G-5 Division 


21 July 1945 
SUBJECT: Organization of Permanent Nutrition Survey Teams, 
TO : Chief, Public Health Branch 
SUMMARY 
Organization of each team —- Five teams for U.S. zone in Germany 
1. Personnel (11) 


a. One Medioal officer (Major, MC) 

b. Two nutrition officers (Majors, SC) 
¢. One laboratory officer (Capt, SC) 
d. One clerk-typist (S¢t) | 

e. Three drivers 

f. Three interpreters 


2. Vehicles 


a. One command car and l-ton trailer 
b. One 3/4-ton carryall WC 53 (or ambulance) 
c, One jeep and 1/4-ton trailer 


3. Equipment 


‘ a. One portable calculating machine 
be. One portable typewriter 
ec. One set of laboratory equipment as developed by 

medical nutrition laboratory, Chicazo, Illinois 
ad. Two portable scales (bath=-room) 
e. Three slide rules 
f. One field desk 

. g, One pleximeter 
q h. One tuninz fork (C=256) 
: i, Two folding rulers (2 meters) 

je. One hand slit lamp (Bausch & Lamb) 
k, One stithoscope 
1, Hizht flashlivhts 


4. For discussion of personnel see inclosure I 
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Inclosure I 


1. The redical efficer should be 2 cometent internist with svecia 
interest in nutritional diseases, He should be in charge of the team and 
of sufficient rank to obtain a canpetent men in a nesition to make the ne- 
eessary arrangements for his team activities, 


2. Two nutrition officers are needed in order to take a sufficient 
number of dietary histories, This procedure is slow if done adequately and 
the medical officer can exanine meny more neonle than can be interviewed by 
the nutrition officer, 


3. The laboratory officer is needed to run hemoglobin determina-— 
tions, nlasma proteins and such other speciel laboratory work as may be 
indicated such as plasma vitamin C, vitamin A leads, ete, 


4, Three vehicles are needed in order to transoort the personnel 


and equipment adequately and so th:t the officers can be making official 
calls and arranging the work vithout tying up the tean, 
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APPENDIX XII 
t 
Personnel Engaged in Nutrition Activities During World War ("TO) 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Andrae, Reed 2nd Lt. Snc 
Ashe, William F,. Jr,. ~Lt,. Colonel MC 
Bell ,. Thomas A,. lst Lt. Snc 
Bratton,. Robert W,. Cap tain Sn 
Brown,Charles F, ist Lt.. MC 
Burge,. Charles D,.. lst Lt,. MC 
Chambers, William H,. Lt,.. Colonel snc 
Cooper, John A.D, 2nd Lt,. MC 
Corlette, Marvin B,. Major MC 
Creer, Ralph P,. Major 
Denko, Charles W,.. Captain Snc 
Dietz, Nicholas, Jr, Captain Sno 
Engle, Howard A, - 1st Lt, MC 
Fein, Harry D,.. Captain fC 
Fitzpatrick, William H, - 2nd Lt,. Snc 
French,..Cyrus &,. Captain SnC 
Gill, James P. 1st Lt, MC 
Goldstein, David H,. Major MC 
Griffith, Wendell H,. Colonel Snc 
Halpern, .Richard M,. lst Lt.. MC 
Harshbarger, Kenneth 8, Major Snc 
Howe,.Paul &,. Colonel Sno 
Johnson,. Clyde 5, Captain onc 
Kap lan,. Robert Captain MC 
Leone, Nicholas C,. Major Snc 
Lewis, Robert V,. Captain MC 
Light,. Amos E,. Captain Snc 
Lingefelter, John F,. lst Lt. Snc 
Lubitz, Josph A. Leu Whe o Snc 
Mackintosh,.David L, Captain Snc . 
Monroe, Sanford C,. Major MC 
Nang,. Robert A. 2nd Lt. Snc 
Nasset,. "Edmund 5, Major — Snc 
Osborne, Gladys He. Captain MC 
Pader, Morton and Lt. Snc 
Patton, Avery 1st Lt, SnC 
Pollack,. Herbert Lt. Colonel MC 
Rabe,. “dvard F,. 1st It. MC 
Samuels,. Clifford kK, and Lt, -: Snc 
Sano,. Machteld 5,. Captain NMC 
Sebrell , "Hilliam H,. Colonel (PH) (PH) 
Sherman, Willian G,. Captain Snc 
Silverman, Milton lst Lt, snc 
Spitzer, Bugene H, | 1st Lt, Snc 
Sullivan, Royal A, Captain Snc 
Supplee, William C,. Major Snc 
Swanson, . Bric W,. \ 1st Lt,.. ' snc 
Voris, A, LeRoy Captain snc 
Weber,.George R, Captain Snc 
Wilcke, Harold L,. - Major Sno 
Youmans, John B,.. Colonel ) MC 
Zander, Donald V,. 2nd Lt. - Snc 
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Debord, Rondol F. 
Elliott, Harold J. 
Ferrand, Amos H, 
Frost, Viggo J. 
Gorman, Revis R. 
Giang, Paul a. 
Kaye, Roger L,. 
Nair, John H. III 
Reiner, Philip J. 
Safir, Norman A. 


Davidson, Charles S, 
Kampmeier, Rudolph H. 


Lowry, Oliver 


Raymond, Natalie 


Robinson, William D. 


~ 


Ruffin, Julian M. 


Stare, Fredrick J.. 
; . 
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ENLISTED PERSONNEL | 


i 
T/4 
T/5 
PFC 
T/5 
CPL 
T/5 
Sat. 
PFC 
PFC 


\ 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


MD 


MD 
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Boston City Hospital 
Boston, Mass. 


Vanderbilt Univ. Medical School 
Nashville, Tenn, 


Office of The Quartermaster 
General, Washington, D. C. 


Michizan Medical School 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Duke University, Medical 
School, Durham, N, C. 


Harvard University 
School of Public Health 
Boston, Mass. 
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U.S. Strategic Bombing Surveys: 

The Effect of Bombing on Health and 
Medical Services in Japan, 
Vashington Government Printing 
Office; June 1947, 


U.S, Strategic Bombing Surveys 

The Effect of Bombing on Health and 
Medical Services in Germany _ 
Vashington Government Printing 
Offices 30 October 1945. 


U.S, Strategic Bombing Survey: 
The Effects of Atomic Bombs on 
Health and Medical Services in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Mashington, Government .rinting 
Office; March 1947, 


Var Depts 

Tuberculosis of the Lungs and Larynx, 
U.S, Zone, Germany 1945-46, U.S, 
Military Government — Renort Summary 
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